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Combat Problems— 
for Small Units 
















This new book of problems for small units contains twenty- 
seven tactical situations, all but one of which deal with units of 
a rifle company. Recent tactical doctrines are presented in the 
many different situations and the employment of Infantry weap- 
ons is based on the latest approved methods. 

To avoid too many names and unit designations, the same 
rifle company is used throughout. A list of the principal char- 
acters and a résumé of the organization and armament of the 


weapons and rifle platoons is included. 


27 Problems ¢ 244 pages « 42 Maps and Charts 
$1.00 












Italian Dictionary ) 


These two books provide the soldier with the tools for a work- 


ing knowledge of the Italian language. The dictionary is both 


ml 


English to Italian and Italian to English, and contains 7,500 
words. The Sentence book contains the ordinary phrases and sen- 
tences used by the soldier and is cross referenced. Both the 
Italian Dictionary and Italian Sentence Book were prepared by 


Frank Henius. 


Italian Dictionary Italian Sentence Book 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Infantry Journal - Penguin 
Fighting Forces Books 


Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


Now the best book on the fighting 
by the Marines in the Solomons is avail- 
ible as a Fighting Forces reprint. Every 
American soldier, sailor and Marine 
has heard of Guadalcanal Diary. Now 
vou can read this realistic story of 
uingle fighting. 


4{mericans vs. Germans 


(he battle experiences of six Ameri- 
can fighters against the Germans in 
World War I, give us a close and inti- 
nate knowledge of what it takes to 
master the German today. These six 
sccounts of actual battle are the best 
uf ewenty years of accounts of war in 
The Infantry Journal. 


Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 


(his is the story of the great cuon- 
queror, the “Emperor of All Men,” 
who almost conquered the world 700 
years ago. Harold Lamb, a student of 
almost forgotten ages, and the his- 
torian of the Crusades has written a 
biographical history of the Mongol 
invasion that is the best of its kind 


What’s That Plane? 
By WALTER PITKIN, JR. 


Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap- 
anese aircraft, plus many photographs 
and clear text describing the character- 
istics of the various planes make this 
‘ast-selling book one of the best of all 
‘ircraft spotter’s handbooks. 


) Guadalea 
“hee Diary 


RICHARD TREC ASKES 

















Modern Battle 
By COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Here are actual accounts of the Blitz- 
krieg battles of the first year of the 
European war. The battles in Poland, 
in France, in the Balkans and the tak- 
ing of Crete all are described by a sol- 
dier known for his ability to recount 
military operations clearly and accu- 
rately 


How the Jap Army Fights 


Play - by - play accounts of how the 
Japs have fought in China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, and Burma, with a de- 
scription of the training and education 
of the Jap soldier, and a description 
of the origins, organization and leader 
ship of the Jap army 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 


The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
fighting are described and illustrated 
by the man who had much to do with 
the guerrilla training of the British 
Home Guard and whose experience in 
partisan warfare goes back many years 


Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 


This enlarged second edition of the 
handbook for the identification of Ger- 
man, British and Italian planes is the 
perfect corollary of What's That Plane? 
In addition to the text describing the 
characteristic of the planes there are 
silhouettes and photographs 
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Prisoner of War Fund 


The increase of more than $5,000 in the Prisoner of War 
Fund during the past thirty days was due in no small part to 
the donations made by officers and men stationed in overseas 
theaters. These contributions came from the several Pacific 
theaters and from the North African-Italian theater, and were 
made by men who have met our enemies, and who have com 
rades-in-arms who are now prisoners of war. Contributions were 
also received from individuals and units now in training in the 
United States and from civilians and civilian organizations. 
The Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot, and the personnel 
of the Presidio of San Francisco are continuing their regular 
monthly contribution to the Fund, which now totals $27,239. 

The following have contributed since the November Jour 


NAL went to press 


INDIVIDUALS 


Major Alton E. Horton, Infantry 

Anonymous, 1301st Engineers 

Raymond C. Werner, Urbana, Illinois 

Lt. Col. Montgomery C. Jackson, TC 

Lieut. Carroll McFalls, 30th Infantry 

Colonel James B. Kaine, AUS 

Lieut. Carl L. Hottelet, Air Corps 

Pvt. Harold Kessler, 19th Infantry 

Colonel Ollie W. Reed, 309th Infantry 

Lieut. Emil T. Chanlett, Sanitary Corps 
Lieut. and Mrs. Rufus K. Broadaway 

Pvt. Frank J. Jahnke 

J.D. B., Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Lieut. Roger Catherwood, AUS 

B., Elgin, Illinois 

Capt. Eli W. Bonney, U. S. Army, Retired 
Ralph I. Lloyd, MD, Brooklyn, New York 
Major Geo. L. Canverse, U. S. Army, Retired 
Sgt. Charles Crabbe Thomas, N. J. State Guard 
Master Sgt. Loris E. Crampton, 161st Infantry 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Mulliner, Hempstead, New York 
Cadet John R. Byers, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Paul J. Clarke, Decatur, Georgia 

Master Sgt. Nicholas M. Gersic, 37th Infantry 
Brig. Gen. Reynolds J. Burt, U. S. Army, Retired 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 


Officers and Men, Hq Co, Ist Bn, 4th Infantry 
Officers and Men, Company B, 4th Infantry 
Officers and Men, Company C, 4th Infantry 
Officers and Men, Company D, 4th Infantry 
Officers and Men, Med Det, Ist Bn, 4th Infantry 
Unidentified, 4th Infantry 

Officers and Men, 159th Infantry 

Officers and Men, 272d Infantry 

Corporal James Lindsay Wilson Post 2310, VF W 
Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot , 
Officers and Men, 2d Bn, 201st Infantry 


Officers, Enlisted Men, and Civilian Employees, Presidio of 
San Francisco 


Officers and Men, Hq Co, Ist Bn, 53d Infantry 
Officers and Men, 2d Bn, 273d Infantry 
Officers and Men, 33d Field Artillery Battalion 
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MEET OUR © — AUTHORS 






Mayor REx appLecaTe, Infantry, is the author of Kill o 
Get Killed, a manual of hand-to-hand combat. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH, Infantry, is , 


favorite of JouRNAL readers. In civil life he was a free 
lance writer of both fiction and nonfiction. 


Nf 
LLiEUTENANT JOHN MASON BROWN, USNR, in Civil life \as 
a New York dramatic critic. 


Meee” 


\L capp is the creator of the popular comic strip Lil Abner 
For military purposes Lil Abner has become Privay 
Abner and expectations are that he will appear with {; 
regularity in these columns. 


i 
LieUTENANT GENERAL v. 1. CHuyKOv, Red Army, con 
manded the Sixty-Second Army inside Stalingrad an 


was present when Field Marshal Von Paulus surrender 
the German Sixth Army. 





CAPTAIN H. A. DEWEERD is an associate editor of The !y 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 


pees 


ei ‘ 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL NORMAN HUSSA, USMC, has bee: : 
commissioned officer in the Marine Corps since !93! fF 
For a time he served on the staff of The Leathernec! 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANK A. KEATING entered the Hegu ar 
Army as a first lieutenant in 1920 after serving as «1 
enlisted man and officer in the New Jersey Nation’ & 
Guard and National Army. : 


w 


Dr. HERBERT ROSINSKI is the author of the authoritat 
The German Army, soon to be re-published by The 


FANTRY JOURNAL. 


All of the authors of this month’s “Battlefacts” have ov 
seas APO numbers. CapTAIN EUGENE A. WRIGHT nf 
LIEUTENANT MICHAEL MITCHELL are in the Southwe* 
Pacific. CAPTAIN WILLIAM B. LARSON fought in No® 
Africa and Sicily and may now be in Italy. The me 
wounded on Attu who share their experiences with & 
properly remain anonymous. The anonymity of the | ondoq 
Times “special correspondent” is in keeping with the 
ditions of that great newspaper. PrivaTE JULIAN N. JABU! 
is on duty in the North African theater of operations am 
STAFF SERGEANT ROBERT THOMPSON is in the Southwe 
Pacific. 
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To the Men of the Army Ground Forces 


Our first War-Christmas plunged us into grim defensive battle on all fronts. 
We used our meager shipping to rush partly trained troops out in a desperate 
effort to close the gaps. We hung on. German submarines were sinking ships 
within sight of our coast. 

Our second War-Christmas found us invading Africa and striking back on 
New Guinea and Guadalcanal. By then we had the measure of the Japanese 
Navy, but German submarines were still inflicting heavy losses. The tide wa: 
beginning to turn, but still not as fast as it must. 

On this, our third War-Christmas, there is much to cheer us. We are con- 
ducting successful naval operations in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. We 
have the mightiest battle fleet ever known, and it still grows. Military opera- 
tions are in progress in nine theaters all over the world. We can strike on land 
and sea wherever we elect. We have the initiative. The enemy is on the defen- 
sive everywhere. Our superiority becomes more decisive month by month, One- 
third of our Army is overseas, and further shipments are being speeded. Victory 
may not be in sight, but it is certain. 

In war the soldiers Christmas cannot be too merry in the usual sense. But 
every soldier can be proud of America’s war effort, and proud of being a 
fighter in the biggest and finest Army we have ever had. 

I have watched our war Army train for over three years. My admiration 
for the American soldier increases all the time. I believe in him, and know 
that, led properly, he is invincible in battle. 


My best wishes to you all, and my gratitude tor your devotion and fine 


(G2 Fitin. 


Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding. 


accomplishments. 


















Greetings from The Journal--- 


The Infantry Journal adds its own greetings to the 
Infantry, the fighting man, the American in uniform. 
Your own gift to your people, your army, your country, 
ztll extend on through the coming year to victory. It 1s this 
gift of service, the fighting man’s gift, the greatest gift 
a man can make, which your Journal, like your people, is 
thinking about at this new wartime Christmas. 

Your Journal will be telling Americans about this 
gift of yours for years upon years to come. And while 
the war lasts it will continue to tell all who read it of 
your skillful American fighting ways. 

At whatever time you see this message the warmest 
wishes for victory and luck are in the hearts of all who 
have any part tn getting The Journal into your hands. 





The Infantry Journal 


NTRY IN 


VERY new report from the places 
where Infantry is fighting brings 
out the same old hard Infantry facts that 
mark the difference between victory and 
defeat; the same basic fighting points that 
never seem to change except for the ones 
that vary with the ground and other con 
ditions of combat. 

One of these is “Go for the key points 
of terrain.” As long as the German or the 
Jap holds the high ground he can see 
more about what we are doing than we 
can see about what he is doing. Not until 
we take some of the key points of ground 
away from the enemy does this situation 
change. In almost every attack of small 
units and large, seizing high ground is of 
utmost importance to consider. Not all 
the high ground perhaps, but whatever 
we need for observation, whatever we 
need for seeing better into the enemy’s 
ground. 

Another main point. Don’t let the fire 
of our own supporting artillery get too 
far ahead in any advance. Don’t let it, 
as a general rule, get more than two hun- 
dred yards ahead. Stay close to it. 

If the Infantry follows its supporting 
fires closely it has the jump on the Jap or 
German the minute he begins to pop out 
of his defenses. 

But if troops lag so that there are sev- 
eral hundred yards between them and 
their own artillery fire, the enemy has 
whole minutes of time between the lift- 
ing of the artillery and the close assault 
of the Infantry. It gives him time to come 
up out of the ground and reach his ma- 
chine guns. It gives him time to shake 
off the effect of the pounding shells. 


And this increases our own losses 
many times over. 


TILL another old point to pound at, 
over and over again. When we gain 
ground, the German or the Jap can be 
expected to try to take it back. He may 
not try—but the chances are against it. 
The chances are high that he will drive 
back hard and suddenly with his counter- 
attack. For that is the one best way to 
counterattack—fast and hard. To hit us 
before we get our breath, before we are 
ready to meet his thrust. 

Therefore the rule must be—and there 
are rules in combat for certain things, 
definite rules—the rule must be: never 
lose a minute, never lose half a minute 
in getting ready to defend captured 
ground against probable counterattack. 

Anyway, a heavy artillery fire in prepa- 
ration for the counterattack is almost cer- 
tain to come. That means the Infantry 
must organize and consolidate at top 
speed. It means never to lose a second in 
getting ready for it. 


NE more life-and death item of In 

fantry combat, one more thing for 
all fighting Infantry in every fighting 
sector—is scouting and patrolling. 

You cannot find a commander of In 
fantry in any battle theater, you cannot 
find one who has been in any kind of « 
fight, who will say that fighting men can 
be too good at scouting and patrolling 
You cannot find one who doesn’t want 
still more emphasis, still more intensive 
training, still more time spent, in real 
istic work to bring his troops closer to 
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perfection—in scouting and _ patrolling. 

Stepping silently by night, crawling 
noiselessly. Moving as part of the ground 
—when the situation calls for it. Knowing 
the map and the compass and how to use 
them either by night or day. 

Going after the information and get- 
ting it back, noting every useful item of 
other battle information on the way out 
and on the way back, using all the pa- 
tience there is when patience is needed, 
acting at top speed when that in turn is 
needed. 

Signals, study of the ground by day 
before crossing it at night, clear instruc- 
tions, accurate reporting, repeated prac- 
tice, sticking to a single objective for 
night work, telling every man all about 
the situation, seeing that every man 
knows his own job backwards and for- 
wards—all are other important points. 

There is still another. Pound it in to 
every man, over and over, that opinions 
about the enemy are dangerous. Pound 
it in that only what a soldier sees—only 
facts—is what a scout or patrol member 
voes after; what their commander wants. 

These are all elements of Infantry com- 
bat which seem as if they never lose im- 
portance, and never can as long as armies 
fight upon the ground. 


T would not be right to say that there 

are never any changes in ground 
combat. There are always changes. There 
are changes for every new situation, 
every new fight. New and better weapons 
bring changes—in the ways of doing 
things, in methods of fighting. New 


enemies as well as new wars bring such 

























changes. The difference between peace- 
time study of war and wartime practice 
of war brings out certain needs for 
change. 

A few years ago Benning taught as a 
general practice that small unit attacks 
should drive up the low ground, up the 
stream beds, the ravines. Now, on both 
sides of the world, it has been found many 
times that this is not right, that in a great 
many battle situations the main drive has 
to go along the high ground or it will not 
be effective. 

But Benning also taught, for many 
years, that small units like large ones 
must often envelop—must use maneuver 
to hit the enemy from more than one di- 
rection, to cut him off. In every theater 
this idea of Infantry warfare has turned 
out to be the right one a great many times, 
and neglect of it has held up our advance 
in many battles. 

But some of the things on which the 
whole of ground warfare is built—the 
whole of all warfare—such as planning 
constantly and carefully, giving clear 
orders, never forgetting security in attack 
or defense, in victory, drawn battle, or 
defeat—such things as these never change 
at all. 

Whether they are things that never 
change, or things that do change with 
every situation, every new battle, every 
enemy—these points of Infantry fighting 
are the daily deadly guides for the fight- 
ing doughboy. 

Deadly for him if he forgets them. 

Deadly for the Jap and the German if 
he learns them and never forgets to use 
them. 


Facts About the Jap 





The Jap Is Not Mysterious! 


By Captain Eugene A. Wright and Lieutenant Michael Mitchell 


An American 81mm. mortar crew in Munda, New 
Georgia Island, fires on a Jap machine-gun 


nest, previously located by an infantry patrol 


Acme 


During the Munda campaign many stories circulated 
among Americ: in troops about the ferocity, treachery, Oo! 
mysterious behavior of Japanese troops. The effect of these 
stories was to create a distorted picture of the enemy and 
arouse feelings of helplessness and inferiority in our own 
troops. 

On checking these stories, we found that in most cases 
soldiers merely repeated what they heard from others. W! 
pressed for exact details, they were unable to give them 
Others who related the stories as personal experiences ad 
mitted that they were exhausted at the time of the occur 
rences and that their perception was dulled by fatigue. The 
reports which occurred most frequently come under the 
following general headings: 


(a) That many Japanese soldiers speak English. 

(b) That Japanese are invisible, especially at night 

(c) That the Japanese tactics of infiltration and ni 
attacks have an element of mystery about them 

(d) That they make strange use of lights at night 

(e) That they use drugs and gas. 

CF) That there are women and children with the Japa 
nese army. 

(g) That the Japanese occasionally wear American um 
forms. 


What are the facts as revealed in the Munda campaign 


SPEAKING OF ENGLISH BY JAPANESE Forces 


It was reported that on one occasion Japanese soldier 
called out abusive language such as “Yankee Sonofabit« 
A Japanese officer is said to have appeared before some 0! 
our troops on a narrow trail. He brandished his saber and 
shouted “Retreat.” The Japs were said to have learned the 
name of one officer and called to him at night. “Sully 
where are you?” The officer answered: “Here I am, you 
yellow bastards.” The Japs re plied: “There he is 
give him the works!” A Jap was observed to throw dirt int 
one man’s foxhole saying: “I guess these guys are « sleep 
so I won't bother them.” In the area of a division CP, 0” 
the night of an attack the Jap attackers called out. dh 
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me out here” and “Come this way.” Two Japs were over 
eard discussing the pleasant times they once had in San 
rarrcisco. 
Our experience showed that some knowledge of English 
ibusive terms is not uncommon among Japanese who have 
ved in seaports such as Yokohama and Kobe. Japanese of- 
s admittedly know some English military terms. Prison- 
rs fe stated that their officers do know “a little English.” 
|: is neither logical nor probable that Japanese soldiers 
uld converse among themselves in English, or that they 
uuld know colloquial English. The percentage of English- 
Pe aking Japanese is so low that the frequent use of fluent, 
ctly pronounced, colloquial English is decidedly un- 
ke ly In addition to the distinctive tone that every language 
has, J ipanese in comparison with English has a very limited 
number of sounds. Numerous English sounds are extremely 
lifficult Gif not impossible) for the average Japanese to pro- 
ounce. It would be almost impossible for a Japanese sol- 
lier or officer to get off a phrase like, 
give him the works,” 
iny 


“There he is, boys, 
in a manner which would deceive 
\merican. 

t the time of the attack on the Division CP there were 
interpreters present who heard some of the words used by 
the attackers. One expression identified was: “Ooo, mizu 
ga hoshii yo” (meaning “Oh, I want water’ af” That was un- 


Joubtedly the phrase misunderstood as “Oh, come 
nere 


out 


“Mizu wo 
‘meaning “Give me water”). This might well sound 
io some people like “Come this way.” Those who under- 
stood Japanese heard nothing that sounded like English. 
Sounds heard at a distance are often twisted into what the 
listener expects to hear. 

lt is unlikely that two Japanese on a trail at the front 
would be talking at all, certainly not discussing old times. 
It is still more unlikely that they would be using English 
which would expose them to the risk of being fired upon 
by their own men. The idea that all Japanese speak and 
understand English grows out of the feeling that the Japa- 
nese are a mysterious people. It is also strengthened by a 
vague belief on the part of most Americans that all foreign- 
ers can speak English. 

It has been said that many Nisei (Americans of Japanese 
incestry) are probably. in the Japanese Army. In view of 
the d deep distrust with which Nisei have long been regarded 
by the Japanese authorities, it is unlikely that many of them 
would be used in front line positions. ‘And prisoners have 
aid that to their knowledge there are no Nisei in the Army. 


Another expression heard that night was, 
kure”’ 
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lt appears, therefore, that stories of the knowledge and 
use of English by Japanese troops have little foundation 


THe JAPANESE ARE INvisIBLE, EspeciALty at NicH 


Troops have reported that trees, bushes, dugouts, and 
pillboxes known to contain Jap riflemen were repeatedly 
sprayed with the fire of automatic weapons. A few seconds 
later, fire would come from those areas, though no Jap 
could be seen. A dugout known to contain enemy soldiers 
would be overrun, and no dead or wounded could be seen 
T hese reports led some men to conclude that the enemy was 
virtually invisible. 

Basically, the Japanese soldier can and does make better 
use of camouflage and natural concealment than any other 
modern fighter. He has been trained to hide in trees, to 
cover his foxhole to make it blend in with the terrain, and 
to move noiselessly. Many of the stories of Japanese 
visibility” 


in 

may be explained by superior Japanese indi 
vidual camoulk: ige. Before their positions can be overrun 
the Japs withdraw by a covered route, taking dead and 
wounded with them. T hey have been known to move from 
one tree to another and from one hole to another without 
attracting attention. 

It is now well known that many Jap dugouts have been 
constructed so as to furnish protection and concealment for 
those inside. Many of our hand-grenades thrown into such 
holes have exploded harmlessly in the entrance and have 
not knocked out the Japs who are around 1 protecting 
corner. Upon examination, the hole would appear empty 
but the men within were very much alive and could attack 
our forces from the rear, once they passed by. 

So it may be concluded that the Japanese soldiers are not 
invisible, but are very clever at concealing themselves 

INFILTRATION AND Nicutr ATracks 

Actual attacks by the Japanese during the hours of dark 
ness were few. In other operations, the Japs were advancing 
and used the night attack to great advantage. In New 
Georgia they were on the defensive. Patrols attempted to 
penetrate our positions in order to determine our strong 
points. Their mission was to reconnoiter, not to attack. 

Men entrenched in foxholes have stated that Japanese 
crept up to the holes during the night, looked inside, threw 
dirt and stones at the occupants, then went away. One 
American officer said that a Jap stood above him and dropped 
ants, one by one, upon the men inside of the foxhole 

These things sound fantastic, but there are men who be 
lieve them and repeat them! What would the enemy gain 
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by such tactics? The Japs could not have been trying to 
spot our positions if they knew the locations well enough 
to be able to throw in dirt and ants. 

A reasonable explanation can be given for the dirt-in-the- 
foxhole stories. Land crabs are numerous on New Georgia, 
but are seldom seen except at night. Officers and men 
occupying foxholes some _ Se hind the front lines 
were frequently annoyed by these crabs which fell into the 
holes. A Jap might have vented his anger on the crabs in 
his foxhole by throwing dirt at them. It may also explain 
other stories that Japs were seen to jump inside a hole, and 
then jump out again for no apparent reason. As for drop 
ping ants one by one, this is one for the books! 


Use or Licurs at Nicut 


Some contusion was caused among our units by unusual 
types of lights appearing behind the Jap lines at night. 
Frequently these lights appeared to be approaching or mov- 
ing about behind our own lines. This flusion was caused 
by several factors. The Japanese military forces are equipped 
with self-generating magneto-type flashlights. When the 
handle is squeezed, a wheezing noise results and an in- 
candescent globe is lighted. The brightness is not constant 
and, at a distance, the light resembles a firefly. Fireflies 
are numerous in this vicinity, and it is natural that a certain 
amount of confusion resulted. The distinctive noise made 
by the flashlight, however, cannot be muffled and can be 
identified at a considerable distance. 

Other jungle phenomena have caused alarms. Rotted, 
phosphorescent wood gives off a bright glow that may be 
seen as far as twenty-five yards. It may be on the ground or 
two to three feet off the ground. Luminous mushrooms and 
fungus growths have also been seen. To a person not fa- 
miliar with the jungle, these may be mistaken for enemy 
signals or markers of enemy positions. 


Use or Drucs anp Porsonous Gas 


it has been reported that Japanese troops were under the 
influence of drugs during a battle. These stories appear to 
be based upon the finding of morphine ampules and Japa- 
nese tobacco pipes in bivouac areas. The pipes have small 
metal bowls, and may appear to the aiitiikenesel person as 
an opium pipe. 

One story told of a Japanese soldier who walked among 
the foxholes carrying a jug to which a hose was attached. 
He lowered the i of this hose into the foxhole and it 
emitted a smoke or gas which caused the men in the fox- 
hole to lose consciousness. This story is silly. First, how could 
the Jap be seen so clearly in the darkness? Second, why 
was he not shot down? Third, what advantage would the 
Japanese gain by merely putting the foxhole occupants to 
sleep? Stories of the use of gas probably originate from the 
fact that the Japs employ smoke candles for screening or 
signalling. The jungle is filled with smells that are difficult 
to identify. Rotting vegetation, the musky odor of bats and 
of a smal Posters, animal, and the earth itself, may all 
give the impression that gases are being released in the 
area. 

Presence OF WoMEN AND CHILDREN 


Investigation has shown that there is absolutely no 











foundation for persistent reports that Japanese troops i 
the islands around New Georgia were accompanied } 
women and children. These stories have, as their bases 
the occasional appearance of women’s clothing in Japanes 
areas; mistaking Japanese tooth powder for face powder 
mistaking men’s kimonos for women’s garments. The « 
casional finding of liquids mistakenly believed to be pe: 
fume. The discovery in bivouac areas of dolls or drawing; 
obviously made by children. 











No female clothing, claimed to have been found, ha: 
ever been submitted for examination to intelligenc« per 
sonnel. Since 1941, however, civilian clothing of good 
quality has been very difficult to obtain in Japan. Ir i 
highly probable that the women’s garments, if actual) 
found, were loot from Hong Kong, Singapore, or th 
Dutch East Indies and were intended as presents for wome: 
relatives and friends at home. Because of the uncertainty o! 
the mails and the risk of theft, it would be natural for so! 
diers having such highly-prized goods to keep them in their 
own possession until returning home. The same thing nay 


be said for the reported finding of perfumes and toile 















































articles. One prisoner said that many soldiers had saved A 
articles that they had picked up in regions where they had divi 
been prior to coming to the Solomon Islands. ticu 
“Lion Brand Tooth Powder,” which is widely used by to tl 
the Japanese, was found in some bivouac areas. Its box 1 ness 
sembles those used for face power. Its pinkish color, te lead 
gether with the shape of the boxes, increased the possi men 
bility of mistaking it for cosmetics. to tl 
Japanese men frequently use kimonos as sleeping gai cape 
ments. These do not closely resemble the kimonos wom — “8” 
by Japanese women but, to a Western eye, they migh high 
easily appear the same. It is the custom in Japanese priman ind 
schools for entire classes of children to draw pictures whic! to th 
are later distributed among soldiers at the front as part of : ind 
morale-maintaining program. Small dolls are frequent) trom 
included among the gifts in soldiers’ comfort bags = 
that 
WeEarING oF AMERICAN UNIFORMS actio 

) 
lhe reports that Japanese troops frequently wore Amer Bo 
can uniforms in an attempt to deceive our forces are base eh 
upon the fact that the so-called Japanese Marines wear : of ha 
uniform similar in appearance and identical in color wit! we ; 
our green denim fatigue suits. A Japanese flyer who ha an 
been forced down on a small island stated, after being Ay 

taken prisoner, that he had crossed to an island occupied & ’ 
° . ‘ Nn Dot 

by American troops because he saw denim-clad Americans Pb 
domi: 
on the beach. He thought they were Japanese Marines. | Gent 
also happens that the Japanese summer uniform is of a colo: “hen 
similar to that of American uniforms. On New Georgia, the lef 
uniforms of the Japanese troops were green, khaki, anc Ther 
a combination of both. mee 
The lack of uniformity in the clothing worn by Japanex "i 
troops at the front line has also contributed to the erroneow = 
claim that they were dressed like Americans. high | 
It appears to be a custom among soldiers of all nations © J highe: 
collect and wear parts of enemy uniforms and insignié @ for hi 
American troops have been seen wearing Japanes’ shoes. i and ar 
trousers, caps, shirts, and raincoats. They have picked up I defens 
and used dispatch cases, ponchos, blankets, shelter te J these 
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| ammunition pouches. These articles are often worn or 
| as trophies and, in action, they are sometimes em- 
ved to replace lost equipment. 


We may therefore conclude that most of the stories 
which circulate among our troops about the behavior of 
he Japanese as listed under the above headings are either 

or have some reasonable basis on which to explain 


Jerry Digs in Deep and Strong 





Nazi Defense of 


—— nl 
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their allegedly “mysterious” nature. The Jap acts just as 
sensibly in the jungle as anybody else. When soldiers under 
stand this they will not conjure up pictures of the Jap as a 
superman. The least mysterious of all Japs is a dead one! 
Any soldier who keeps his health and his head, who knows 
how to use his wits and his rifle, can lay the “mystery’ 
stuff aside. A well-placed bullet or hand grenade will solve 
most Jap “mysteries.” 


7 Pas . 


By Captain William B. Larson 


A few days ago I read an account of how an American 
division attacked a mountain pass on maneuvers. This par- 
ticular problem took place in the Southwest. The pass lay 
to the east of a small desert town, and under cover of dark- 
ness the division moved out of the town and into the valley 
leading to the pass. The formation was a column of regi- 
ments. The leading regiment was to seize the high ground 
to the right of the pass, while the second regiment was to 
capture the high ground to the left of the pass. The third 
regiment, in reserve, was to move through the pass after the 
high ground to the right and left of the pass was taken, 
ind seize a series of ridges just beyond the pass. According 
to the newspaper report, the attack was launched at dawn 
and by noon all objectives had been taken. I submit that 
from what we learned about the Germans in Tunisia, it is 
probable that if the enemy had actually been defending 
that pass, that division would have never survived the 
action. 

Both in Tunisia and Sicily we found that there is no easy 
way to success in battle against the Germans. They are ex- 
cellent fighters, skilled and hardened. They have a wealth 
of battle experience both offensively and defensively. We 
would do well to study Jerry's methods and, in some in 
stances, adopt and improve them. 

All of the important battles that American troops fought 
in both in Tunisia and Sicily were for passes and the ground 
dominating those passes. Follow a road far enough and you 
eventually will come to a pass. There, more than likely, 
lerry will be waiting for you. The strongest points of his 
defense will be on the terrain features overlooking the pass. 
There he will have the bulk of his troops. The rest will be 
spread out to his flanks and front in ever-decreasing num 
hers 

Jerry chooses his defense line carefully. He defends the 
high ground and when I say high ground I mean the 
highest ground. He selects the most commanding ground 
lor his OPs and then digs them in so thoroughly that mortar 
and artillery fire cannot knock them out. He so arranges his 
defense that small-arms fire cannot be brought to bear on 
these OPs. Also, he places these OPs not on the tops of the 





mountains but off to one side and he carefully camouflages 
them until they are almost impossible to find. Some of his 
OPs in Tunisia were not found until days after the battle 
had been fought and the ground taken. 

Jerry's first line of defense, and the first indication you 
will have that he is in front of you, is his long-range artil 
lery fire. Usually he directs the fire of all his artillery and 
mortars from one or two OPs. His fire at this long range is 
not too accurate but he pours enough of it in to make you 
deploy and seek covered routes of approach. As you get 
closer his fire increases in effectiveness and he will fire his 
artillery at anything that moves. He goes on the assumption 
where there’s smoke ‘there’s fire—that where one man is in 
sight others are hidden. 

Before his main defensive positions Jerry has the usual 
assortment of outposts and outguards. By the usual assort 
ment I mean practically the same setup we were taught 
back in the States. These simply serve as a warning net for 
the main line and never provide really serious opposition 
One thing nice about Jerry, he doesn’t try to fool you about 
what he is defending. He means to defend the highest 
ground so his outpost line is made up of weak troops, 
formerly Italians. 

Behind this outpost line Jerry selects the natural routes 
of approach to his main position. By this I mean the covered 
or concealed routes such as wadis, forests, or thick under 
growth. He liberally sprinkles these approaches with barbed 
wire, booby traps, and S-mines, and then emplaces auto 
matic weapons to cover these obstacles. In wadis he digs 
his positions about halfway up the sides of the wadis so 
that he is covered to the front and can aim crossfire down 
the wadi. It is a costly undertaking to approach Jerry along 
the obvious routes. In my regiment's initial action at E! 
Guettar it cost us heavily to learn that lesson. 

Getting back to the main line of defense Jerry has come 
through with a smart idea in his reverse slope system of de 
fense. All of our teaching has been that of forward slope de- 
fense. However, artillery being what it is today, the forward 
slope of a defended hill is one of the hottest spots in the 
world and the German idea is a very practical one. You 
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cannot emplace your defense on the forward slope and ex- 
pect to survive both the artillery barrage and the infantry 
troops following right behind that barrage. 

Jerry's favorite defense is what might be termed the de- 
fense of a saddle. We found, after paying a heavy price, 
that this particular defense is most effective. Jerry first digs 
in automatic weapons on the reverse slopes of the knobs of 
the saddle. These shoot crossfires through the saddle and 
cover the forward slopes of the opposite knobs with flank- 
ing hire. Next Jerry digs in more automatic weapons sited 
to fire around the opposite sides of the knobs from the 
saddle. And finally he digs in his riflemen to give all-around 
protection to the machine guns and also to cover the very 
tops of the knobs. Anyone coming over the top makes a 
perfect silhouette target. There are dead spaces on the 
forward slope of the ae which cannot be covered with 
automatic fire. These Jerry enmeshes with barbed wires with 
booby traps attached, and S-mines sown thickly in front and 
rear. Sometimes these obstacles are placed in obvious view 
to canalize advancing troops into the fire of the automatic 
weapons. 

Jerry applies this same principle of saddle defense to a 
pass itself. Firing through the pass from the reverse slope of 
the high ground on either side of the pass he sweeps the 
forward slopes with machine guns, 20mms., or 47mms. de 
pending on the range. In fact, on any series of features Jerry 
will be on the reverse slopes sweeping the tops and forward 
slopes of adjoining hills. 

Our attack usually began with our artillery pounding the 
\op and forward slopes of our mountain objective. The in 
fantry closely follows this barrage striking for the two 
knobs on either side of the saddle. Just as the doughboys 
gain the forward slopes of the knobs Jerry opens up with 
his automatic weapons. This unexpected fire coming in 
from the flanks holds up the attack while our infantry tries 
to locate the guns. By this time the artillery fire has lifted 
and Jerry takes advantage of this to move a few automatic 
weapons to the tops of the knobs where he can get into 
prepared positions and proceeds to polish off anybody left on 
the forward slope. 

Jerry spends lots of time in selecting the sites for his 
automatic weapons and then he really digs them in. We 
know his proclivity for picking a nice rock formation and 
blasting a deep hole right in the rock. He has a number of 
deadly tricks, which must be anticipated if you want to 
live. One of his best is to keep a few tanks in defilade on 
the reverse slope of the knobs. Then when our infantry 
has launched its attack and the artillery fire has lifted he 
runs his tanks forward and fires point-blank on the advanc- 
ing troops. It is a demoralizing maneuver. Another trick is 
to wait until the artillery lifts and then rush his grenadiers 
to the top of the mountain and toss or roll hand grenades 
down on the advancing troops. 

He does not fire frontally. He moves automatic weapons 
to the top of a hill, gets them in prepared positions covered 
to the front and sites them to fire across the front of another 
weapon. In that way you cannot advance on one machine 
gun without exposing yourself to flanking fire from another 
gun. 

Jerry is prepared to counterattack any features that he 
really wants to hold. He always prepares fires on any po 
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sition that he holds so that it he does lose the ground he 
can bring immediate and heavy mortar and artillery fire o; 
it. Then he closely follows this barrage with infantry wh 
almost invariably attack from one or both flanks. His mor 
and artillery fire at this close range is eaoeaningyy ac 
and his infantry follows the barrage within a hundred 
yards. To illustrate just how effective his counterattack 
can be, at one particular pass in Sicily Jerry counterattacked 
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us nine times and was successful seven times. 
against experienced troops. 

When Jerry is well dug in and has a defense line to 
liking he is exceedingly tough. However, he can be b 
and here are some of the reasons why. 

(1) Jerry doesn’t like night fighting. When he believe 
he is about to be attacked at night he shoots up many flares 
As a general rule, by spotting these flares as they are sho 
off, his automatic weapons can be located. 

(2) Jerry is afraid of the bayonet. He hasn't got the Quis 
to close in combat with our troops and will usually sur 
render when he sees the cold steel getting too close. As long 
as he can sit in his foxhole and machine gun you at a dis 
tance of 500 to 150 yards he is a terrific fighting machine 
but he can’t stand hand to hand fighting. 

(3) Jerry is afraid of our small-arms fire—our marks 
manship. Almost every time we have come within effectiv 
range where we can really turn loose the tremendous fire 
power of our Mls and BARs Jerry has pulled out. Even 
time we have been in a fairly even small arms fire figh’ 
Jerry has come off a poor second. 

(4) Jerry is afraid of being flanked. He won't stay i 
there and take it once we have turned his flank. When th 
9th Division flanked the German positions on Green Hil 
and Old Baldy, two of the most strongly fortified hills i 
Tunisia, Jerry counterattacked fiercely, but when this faile 
he pulled out in a hurry. 

Jerry, then, has his weaknesses, and we can lick him if w 
apply the knowledge gained from our experiences in th 
Tunisian and Sicilian campaigns. 

First decide where to attack. General Patton has given w 
the answer to that one: “Follow the ridge lines.” When 
get on the ridge line we're automatically on Jerry’s flank an 
half the battle is won. The high ground on each side o! 
pass can be taken by direct assault but the casualties woul 
be prohibitive. 

It might be good tactics to make a diversionary or holdin; 
attack frontally on the pass itself, while your main for 
moves down the ridge line. To quote General Patton agai 

“Hold him by the nose and kick him in the seat of t! 
pants.” This principle is carried out in the attack along th 
ridge line itself. One part of the force, usually a squad or 
rifle platoon reinforced with mortars and machine gum 
forms the base of fire on the ridge line while the rest ' 
the force slips around the flanks of the fire and closes in 
the top of the ridge. 

Next decide when to attack. What time of day or nig! 
offers the maximum advantage to the attacker? As a gene" 
rule I would say attack at night, and attack early enoug! 
to be dug in on your objective before dawn. Not only * 
Jerry skittish at night, but also he won’t be throwing al 
his artillery and mortars at you. Jerry fires on targets he © 
see. The only times I have seen him fire at night we" 
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when he was interdicting a road or to cover his retreat 
when he was pulling out. The two next best times to attack 
are at dawn and at sunset. Here again we can profit by 
watching when Jerry attacks. If his direction of attack is 
west or any direction thirty degrees north or south of west, 
he attacks at dawn. If the attack is in an easterly direction 
he attacks at sunset. This puts the rising or setting sun in 
his enemy’s eyes and makes it doubly tough for you to see 
him. 

Finally, what formation should we use? Mountain fight- 
ing resolves itself into small unit fighting, and we have 
found that our squad formations: wedge, squad column, 
and skirmish line, give excellent results. For our platoon 
formations, however, we now use the principle of British 
battle drill. Namely, using one complete squad as scouts. 
This is called the scout squad and because of its size it not 
only can cover a much broader front, but also it is much 
more certain to draw Jerry's fire and disclose his position. 
Seldom, if ever, will Jerry fire on just one or two scouts. 

Do not entirely trust the information that your recon- 
naissance patrols bring back. Jerry will let recon patrols pass 
in through his position and never fire on them. The side of 
a hill may be full of Germans but the patrols will never see 
them. Jerry gets down in his camouflaged hole and stays 
there. Once in a while if a patrol gets too far behind his 
lines Jerry will just swallow up the entire patrol. There is 


only one way to make Jerry disclose his position and that 
is to present him with a fat target. For that reason when we 
want Jerry to fire we send out combat patrols of a platoon or 
larger. I remember one particular instance in Tunisia when 
our regiment was to make an attack. On the day previous 
to the attack we sent out about twelve reconnaissance patrols 
numbering from two to six men each. They all brought 
back the same report. They had worked their way to within 
a few hundred yards of the objective, had not been fired on, 
and only saw one or two enemy during their entire patrol. 
The obvious conclusion (and this was shared by division 
and corps) was that the position was very lightly held. Yet 
when we attacked the next morning, we found to our em- 
barrassment that the hills were literally swarming with 
hundreds of the enemy. Where we had anticipated a one- 
day battle, it was only after eleven days of gruelling attack 
that we finally gained our objective. Jerry knows the 
values and observes the niceties of concealment. 

Finally, there are two things to remember once the attack 
has started. First, you must keep moving. If you stop, Jerry 
will zero in his mortars and machine guns and the chances 
are you won't get started again. Secondly, have every gun 
possible firing on the objective. A gun which is not firing 
is a piece of junk. Remember to get your supporting 
weapons in position before you launch your attack and 
make sure they pour it on. 
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The Wounded Speak—Il 





In recent individual interviews, soldiers wounded on 
Attu described the lesson they learned in combat with the 
Japs. Their statements are reproduced here with only a 
few changes to eliminate repetition. 
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Private (rifleman) : 





The Japanese are sneaky and treacherous. They shot and 
injured one of our men, who then started making his way 
toward our lines. The Japanese withheld their fire until he 
was within 100 yards of our troops; then the Japs shot him 
enough to break him down so he couldn’t go any farther. 
They figured that we would send several men out after 
him, and that they could then kill them. After waiting 
some time for us to rescue him, the Japs finally killed the 
wounded man. 

Never stand up to dig a foxhole. Lie on one side and 
dig a while, then on the other. If you are lying down when a 
mortar shell strikes near you, it won’t hurt you so much— 
and you won't make a good target for a Jap rifleman or ma- 
chine gunner. I was one of those who stood up to dig a 
foxhole—and now I'm in the hospital with a concussion. If 
I had listened to what I was told in training I might still 
be out there helping to get rid of those Japs. I was a good 

marksman but not a good soldier—because a good soldier 

takes every advantage offered. I’ve learned my lesson. 


7 sf A 


Sergeant (rifle platoon) : 





The Japs are easy to confuse. When we pretended to 
throw a hand grenade they would scatter in all directions— 
and thus become easy targets for our rifles. They are not 
equal to us in hand-to-hand combat. 

One thing that impressed me was the accuracy the Japa- 
nese attained with their grenade discharger. They could 
place a shell on a machine gun in two rounds. Our ma- 
chine gunners will live longer if they use alternate positions 
frequently. 





7 7 id 





Private First Class (machine gunner) : 





The Japs used the fog cleverly. When the fog lifted in 
the morning, they fired one long and one short mortar 
burst on our platoon area to get the range. We did not 
move our positions, so in the afternoon the Japs opened 
right in the middle of us with their mortars. That time, 
lucky for us, the shells buried themselves in the soft ground 
before exploding and didn’t do as much damage as they 
might have. 
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The Attu Jap Was N 
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Not Brave 


I'll never forget the calm efficiency of our medical men 
They went into battle zones unarmed to bring out ou 
wounded. 
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First Sergeant: 








Sele ware 


The Japs like to fight in small groups, and will try 
stop a group many times their own strength. They move 
fast, so you have to be ready to engage them all the time 
I don’t believe the Japs are good marksmen. More than 


































































once we got out of their field of fire by hitting the ground FF Pr 
and rolling three or four yards to the right or left. Our 
equipment and weapons are better than those of the Japs. 
Careful planning and use of good, clear minds will always FP |" 
beat them. The mortar is the Jap’s best weapon, although JR °’ 
his firing methods are not good. 
Many of our men fired when they were not sure of their 
target. This sometimes drew enemy mortar and machine J *) 
gun fire and resulted in loss of position. a 
eee 
Cot 
Private First Class (rifleman) : —_ 
My impression is that the Japs are very poor shots with: i 
rifle or machine gun. But watch out for their grenade dis bi 
eharger. They really use. it a lot against personnel. Kee; 4 
plenty of interval, and there won’t be much danger. W. a 
neglected to do this. Our unit didn’t have enough room for 
the number of men we had on line when we tried to assaul! 
a hill, and we lost too many men to finish our mission Prix 
gi ec A 
Our 
Private First Class (rifleman) : cril 
Stret 
The Japs work in pairs, and change positions quite ote! 
They even used our artillery shell holes to machine-gun us 
To me, the Japs are fast, tricky, and treacherous. They J Priv 
used camouflage expertly, and were darn hard to see. Theit 
uniforms looked like burlap and were a yellowish green K, 
slit t 
Oe, me. ' 
guts 
Private (rifleman) : to-ha 
expl. 
A Marine once said that you could detect Japs at cos 
range by a peculiar odor. This is hard to explain “ we 
also detected the odor on Attu when the wind blew 100 Privs 
their direction. The Jap is hard to see, but once you get "i 
in the open he’s licked. He hasn’t much stomach for han¢ M 
to-hand combat. The Japs try to pick off our men who weit while 
plainly seen insignia, or those who give hand signa! Theit Ph 
umr 





guns and helmets are not as good as ours. 
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sergeant (squad leader) : 





Our advance was uninterrupted except for some dummy 
tallations, which were nothing more than the top layer 
f earth turned over to confuse our aerial photos. 
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Private (rifleman) : 





[he greatest mistake we made was in advancing through 
valley. The Jap was fortified on the sides of the hills 
where he could fire right down on us. The important thing 
s to stay separated and to lie low. Make your rushes fast 
ind short and never lie where you fall. Always roll over 
or more times. Always have the next landing place 
ked out before you get up. 
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Private First Class (observer) : 





[he Japs didn’t seem to aim their machine guns; they 
just moved them slowly from one side of our lines to the 
ther—sometimes they fired into the fog when they couldn't 
even see Our positions. 

In my opinion, the M1 is the best rifle the individual 
soldier can have; also, our hand grenades are much more 
effective than the Japs’. 


Corporal (rifleman) : 





In my brief encounter with the Japanese, 1 found that 
their rifle squads appeared to be very careless in maneuver- 


} ing (they made a lot of noise, and had a tendency to bunch 


together). Their riflemen were poor shots and showed poor 


judgment. 


Private (rifleman) : 





A machine gun got me. The Jap snipers are not so hot. 
Our medics are swell. They did a job that is hard to de- 


scribe, and they worked as long as twenty-seven hours at a 
stretch. 


7 7 7 


Private First Class (machine gunner) : 





| was under fire four days. First of all, I had to dig a 
slit trench to keep the enemy from seeing and shooting at 
me. Cover was not hard to find. The Jap doesn’t have the 
guts the Americans have. He gives up very easily in hand- 
to-hand fighting. We have got to learn to watch for hidden 
explosives. 

a ae 


Private (rifleman) : 





Most of our casualties resulted from failure to take cover 
while advancing. The Japs are good snipers, and are al- 
ways around where you least expect them. Watch out for 
dummies in trenches. They fooled us a couple of times. 
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Armed Prisoners 


Walking toward you with hands held high 
overhead in the gesture of surrender, prisoners 
look very much alike. You're feeling pretty good 
about your position. Maybe you get a little care 
less. The prisoners have been disarmed, haven't 
they? Or have they? 

Certain German officers and men are reported 
to have been issued a special type revolver for 
use when taken prisoner. This weapon, built to 
hre twenty five rounds, can be attached to a 
waist belt under the coat or tunic, with the barrel] 
pointing outward. A wire connecting with the 
trigger runs inside the sleeve to the cuff. So 
armed, a German prisoner can hold his hands 
high over his head in surrender and still fire the 
gun at his captor. Feel good, if you like, about 
taking prisoners; just be sure they are not carry 
ing hidden weapons.—Air Force, September, 
1943. 











Instrument Corporal: 





The Japs did an excellent job of fortifying and camou 
flaging their trenches, foxholes, and other emplacements, 
and their sniping was quite accurate. 
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Private First Class (BAR man): 





The Japanese like to do their close fighting at night. 
They keep out of sight during the day. In my opinion, they 
are not very brave fighters. 


7 7 7 


Private First Class (messenger) : 





There is one thing I want to stress. Every soldier should 
take good care of his intrenching tool. It saved many a 
man’s life on Attu. 


7 7 v 


Colonel (Medical Corps) : 





The condition of the wounds upon arrival at this station 
. was indicative of very excellent first-aid care. There 
were very few infections, even though many wounds were 
still open. The use of sulfanilamide or sulfadiazol powders 
or crystals on open wounds was evidently largely responsible 
for the lack of infection. We feel that no prolonged attempt 
should be made to remove bullets, shell fragments, or other 
foreign bodies in the immediate combat zone. Sterile dress- 
ing should be applied and the patient evacuated to a more 
stable area. 
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The Desert Was Never Like This 


eT 





The Eighth Army which fought in Sicily was by no ambushed them. German parachutists tried the same t 
means the same Army that fought in Africa. Of its five with the 78th Division in the mountains but the 78th, ol 
divisions three had not been a part of the Eighth before. hands at mountain warfare in Tunisia, deployed in p 
One division had joined the Eighth just before El Alamein. of time and cleaned up the parachutists with practiced : 


i 





Only the 50th, a British division, was a veteran unit of the The desert divisions suffered more from physical 
Eighth Army. The British 78th was a veteran of the — than any of the others. Long accustomed to a war in vy 
Punisian campaign and was experienced in mountain 
fighting 

lhe RAF complained of two shortcomings on the part of 
the Eighth Army. One was the impetuous habit AA units 
had of firing at anything with wings, irrespective of the 
shape of the wings or the markings on them. There was 
really no excuse for this, for the Luftwaffe was so com 
plet ely out ol the picture that it was very long odds on any 
unidentified plane being an Allied ship. Allied planes 
were in more danger from their own flak than from all 
forms of enemy activity together. 

The other weakness the RAF commented upon, and 
rightly, was the raw troops’ inefliciency in the matter of 
bomb lines. The bomb line is set well in front of the target 
to make sure that none of the bombs fall on Our OWN troops. 
But sometimes the inexperienced troops did not make the 
bomb line clear to the air forces, and sometimes they them- 
selves adv: inced beyond it, through impetuosity or for- 
getfulne SS, r because not all the troops concerned under- 
stood where <a bomb line was. Then when a stray bomb or 
two fell among them the story followed the usual stereo- 
typed pattern of angry complaints and weary—and perhaps 
a shade self-righteous—replies. This is not to say that no 
bomber ever makes mistakes, but it is commoner for troops 
to bring the trouble on themselves. 

The change in terrain from desert to broken country 
thick with cover was hard on the veterans of the desert 
and, surprisingly enough, some of those desert divisions 
had to learn things the inexperienced Canadians had al- 
ready been taught. Accustomed to the wide open spaces of 
the desert, the desert veterans were confronted with old 
half forgotten problems of how to work their way through 
broken country thick with cover for lurking enemies, how 
to keep touch when lateral communication was difficult or 
even impossible, how to make quick plans to clear up some 
unexpected obstacle such as an enemy machine-gun nest 
on a tricky little hill. They had to make a temperamental 
change from the dashing warfare of the desert to careful 
and deliberate fighting. They had to learn to reconnoiter 
with tedious thoroughness and to deploy early and often. 
For more than once in the thickly overgrown country 
around Mount Etna determined German machine-gunners 
remained hidden after their comrades had withdrawn, and 
then opened fire on our infantry from behind. 

One desert battalion, with a great fighting record, lost a 
company commander and sixteen men because their recon- 
naissance overlooked two German machine-gunners who 


*A condensation of a series of articles by a special correspondent of 
The Times of London 
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hey were hardly ever separated from their trucks, the men 
{ the desert found the countless marching and climbing 
t was necessary exceedingly difficult and exhausting. 
Nearly all of the troops engaged had something to learn 
| a chance to learn it under the best possible conditions, 
»ainst an enemy who knew every trick of the game, but was 
t strong enough to inflict heavy casualties. The German 
ght a continuous rearguard action, the essence of which 
is to force us to deploy as often as possible by the fire of 
refully posted guns, mortars, and machine guns, to make 
us stage an attack on every town, but to withdraw before 
we could actually catch him in it, to delay our guns and 
transport by blowing up every bridge and blasting craters 
in the few roads at points where we could find no easy way 
und, to sow mines and lay ambushes, and to harass us 
constantly with machine-gun fire and sniping. The German 
made geography work for him. 

[he nature of the ground and the enemy's defensive 
methods threw a great deal of work on our sappers [engi- 
neers] in the way of repairing roads and bridges, building 
by-passes, and detecting and lifting mines. General Alex- 
inder described the work of the American engineers as the 
finest military engineering he ever saw, and that of the 
Eighth Army’s was but a little behind them, except in 
equipment. But the engineers were much overworked, and 
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j it would be a good thing if the infantry could relieve them 
of some of their work. One Eighth Army division had a 
mine-lifting school to which infantrymen were sent to 

learn how to detect and lift mines. This seems an experi- 
ment worth extending. One might go further and say that 
there is some danger of the infantry becoming too de- 

st pendent on other arms to do special jobs for them. In 





Tunisia after the discovery that Churchill tanks could 
climb hills, a growing tendency was noticed for the in- 
fantry, whenever they were held up, to send for Churchills 
to remove the obstruction. 










Listen to the Bitch of Berlin 











The Axis forces had one weapon in the North African 
campaign which they used unceasingly. Day and night 
their short-wave stations laid a barrage of propaganda in- 
tended to soften our attack. It didn’t work. The music 
cheered us up, and the news and propaganda either made 
us fighting mad or lowered our opinion of the enemy's 
mentality. We listened because it provided a change from 
the English accent of the BBC and because it filled gaps 
in the evening’s entertainment. 

The American soldier, if he had a radio, could listen to 
programs from Italy or Germany especially intended for 
his pleasure. There were large numbers of radios and a 
larger number of listeners. It would be safe to say that 
most of the troops who could listened to one of two Axis 
shows—many of us never missed either one. 


The specific German program, “Presented to American 
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Axis Radio Propaganda in |unisia 
By Private Julian N. Jablin- 
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In Sicily the tendency was to send for light bombers on 
fighter-bombers and to rely almost entirely on the engi 
neers to clear mines. Of course, it is entirely proper to use 
the most efficient means of dealing with any situation when 
such means are available. But it may well be that in some 
future campaign our infantry may find themselves at times 
without air support owing to bad weather, without tank 
support because of mud or demolished roads, and without 
sufhcient engineers to lift mines. It would be a bad thing 
if infantry lost the habit of self-reliance when such situa 
tions are liable to confront it; there is danger in over 
specialization. 

The writer did not have an opportunity of seeing the 
Americans in action, but informants whom I trust agreed in 
saying that they improved a lot during the campaign and 
were now incontestably a first-class army. No army, even 
the German, has ever been better equipped, and in ad 
dition to their engineers, their artillery work is magnificent. 
Our own gunners are as good as the next man, but they are 
glad to go to the Americans for tips, just as the American 
infantry are glad to come to ours. 

Tanks were never used in large numbers in Sicily by 
either side, except once by the Germans, when they counter 
attacked the Americans at Gela and nearly pushed them 
back into the sea. Most of the country was utterly unsuit 
able for tanks in the mass. Tanks in small numbers were 
used surprisingly often. 

One tactical weapon which was much developed in the 
course of the campaign was the close support of, troops on 
land by naval guns at sea. Another, with which both we 
and the Americans were experimenting towards the end, 
was the out-flanking of enemy defenses on the coastal 
roads by amphibious operations. We also tried several air 
borne landings, both of parachutists and of gliders, but 
with these we had only partial success. They disclosed 
weaknesses which are being carefully studied. 


forces in North Africa” was, and still is, a half hour show. 
It features a woman announcer, a news bulletin, two too 
Teutonic comics, and a talk by “Your buddy, Bill,” or 
sometimes, by Bob Best, the renegade American newspaper- 
man. 

The first half of the program is devoted to news from 
German sources with Amencan jazz played with a German 
accent as the come-on. At times there are items from the 
American press, chosen to make soldiers here believe that 
Americans at home are in a bad way as to living conditions 
and production, or Americans at home are living luxuri- 
ously while we are having a hell of a miserable time. Three 
things make these bulletins a laugh to their listeners: the 
facts and figures are usually preposterous, the items are 
dull and reported by an announcer with a boring voice, and 
most American soldiers are well-enough informed to be 
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skeptical of enemy claims. They are not well received. 

The woman announcer is probably the main attraction. 
She has a “bedroom voice,” speaks good English, and has a 
personal attitude that attracts men. She introduces the 
features, slipping a bit of propaganda in whenever she 
has the opportunity. Her function is to make us homesick 
and to make us yearn for what we are missing so far from 
home. She plays sentimental recordings and cuts in with 
“Do you remember when you and your girl friend danced 
to this tune?” Occasionally she slips the knife in, as when 
during the Kasserine setback she played Artie Shaw’s 
“Cross-country Hop” adding, “I suppose that you boys 
know all about that.” She calls herself Midge—her audi- 
ence call her Midge the Bitch of Berlin. She is not, as a 
popular columnist reported, “Sally of the Axis.” Sally will 
be discussed shortly. 

The “comics”—Fritz and Fred—usually have a few jokes 
on the Roosevelt administration, the Jews, or the “Jewish- 
Roosevelt administration”; they haven't been on for some 
time. Evidently they weren’t funny, even to the Germans. 
They certainly weren't to us. 

“Bill” either addresses his listeners as “Dear Buddies, 

“Hello, suckers.” He goes on to ask: W hy are you fight- 
ing? For (1) Roosevelt? (2) the Jews? (3) the Negroes? (4) 
Stalin? (5) the British Empire? He continually exhorts 
Americans to desert, “As I did when I wised up in 1918.” 
His fatal mistake came one night when he repeated his 
advice, saying, “You might find a prison camp dull, but 
you'll be safe. After a while the Germans might let you 
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out to work.” American soldiers would rather fight than 
work! The end of his talk always finds us muttering 
bastard” or those stronger terms that fighting men use. 

Bob Best is ponderous, wordy and pointless. When he 
comes on to speak, we get out the cards and dice. 

The Berlin program has remained true to this pattem 
since it was started in November or December. Recently. 
however, Midge has been off the air. Some of “her boys” 
claim that she said something that her boss didn’t like and 
was shot, others claim that she is biologically exhausted 

The Italian program is no longer heard. It was, on the 
whole, more entertaining than its counterpart from Berlin. 
The young couple who did the announcing, Sally and 
Pete, were effective in their delivery, speaking the idiom of 
New Englanders. Sally is “Sally of the Axis” by her own 
gduiission. The program istinalatiod’ mainly of the latest 
American swing recordings, along with the daily Italian 
war communiqué and a comparatively small amount of 
propaganda. After a short discussion of some bit of 1 news 

Sally would break in with, “That's enough propaganda, 
Pete, how’ about some jive?” As in the Nazi broadcast, 
there were many items from the American press, either pre 
sented in parts or so twisted as to take on a meaning or 
emphasis different than the original. Each Friday night 
featured a swing session, with no news or ee The 
music all through the week was new, played by favorite 
American bands, and there was much speculation as to 
where the Italians got the records. The programs always 
ended with “a big kiss from Sally.” 
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By Staff Sergeant Robert Thompson 


Jungle warfare is no more a sniper’s war than it is a 
machine-gunner’s war, a mortarman’s war or a_hand- 
grenade thrower’s war. But a combat outfit without train- 
ing in sniping is as helpless in the jungle as a prize fighter 
without a left jab and without a defense against one. 

The Jap has developed his sniping -tactics to the point 
where it is one of his most effective combat forms. There 
appear to be two factors in his success: (1) the use of 
proper equipment; and (2) the thorough integration of his 
sniping tactics with his other combat tactics. 

It is true that you can minimize the importance of sniping 
by comparing the number of casualties inflicted by the Jap 
sniper with the number of casualties he has inflicted 
through other means. But such a conclusion is faulty and 
dangerous. The only way to judge the effectiveness of 
sniping is by considering it in relation to all of the Jap's 
other combat tactics. 

Let us suppose a Jap sniper working in conjunction 
with a Jap machine-gun post. In one day he may not in- 
flict more than three or four casualties, a small number 
in comparison with the number the machine gun tallies. 
And yet his observation plus the harassing nature of his 
fire may have made him responsible for the number of 


casualties the machine-gun squad inflicted. A sniper cover- 
ing a route of communication may inflict only a few « asual 
ties and yet, if he has denied the use of that route to large 


bodies of men, his mission has certainly been successful 

If we are to successfully combat the Jap sniper we are, 
believe, going to have to recognize that his tactics are, as | 
have shown, closely related to the other combat tactics of 
his outfit. However there are some direct counter-measures 
which can be taken against snipers. To list them briefly: 

(1) Observation. Three or four men assigned to w atch 
for snipers will do a better job than a full platoon as 
signed to the job in addition to their other duties. When i 
devolves on all men each is apt to become careless and 
think “Johnny will see him if 1 don’t.” 

(2) Antisniper teams. I think the antisniper team should 
be considered a unit of company headquarters ; ind be 
under the direct control of the CC. Six to twelve men 
should be assigned with a heavy sprinkling of noncoms 
Machine-gun crews should have one or two ammunition 
carriers trained to spot and observe snipers. 

(3) Fire. In an advance any place that observation sug 
gests may be occupied by a sniper should be juc liciously 
sprayed with automatic fire. 
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A Sherman tank manned by British tankers rolls out of 
the open doors of an LCT at Salerno on D-day plus 1. 


Ff every sense the Allied landing at Salerno was a com- 
bined operation. The United States Army, the British 
Amy, the United States Navy, the Royal Navy, the 
United States Army Air Forces, and the Royal Air Force 
participated. The operation was a gamble—a daring one- 
and the Allied forces cashed in on it. 

_ There were a number of observers with the Salerno 
torces. | was one of the five Marine Corps officers serving 
in this capacity. We first presented ourselves at the U. S. 
naval headquarters of a Mediterranean port, for trans- 
portation. We were too ise to go with the American con- 
voy, and were therefore placed on ships carrying British 
troops. Each of us went on a different LST. A rakish little 
picket boat carried us to our ships, anchored in the open 


re en ———- 


roadstead outside the harbor. It was 1730 hours when we 
reported aboard. 

At 2100 hours general quarters clanged through the 
ship and ship's company scrambled to their battle stations 
The enemy's airmen 


dropped clusters of bright flares and 


as the Luftwaffe came over in force. 
bombed the 
gut they didn’t pay 
much attention to us. As we w atched, the ships at anchor 
nearer the harbor threw up a terrific curtain of fire and 
ribbons of red tracer curved up through the soft darkness 
African sky. Far overhead above the 
tracers, golden flashes of 5-inch ack-ack broke open the 
blac kne SS. 


then 
inner harbor and shore installations. 


of the festoons of 


This show lasted about an hour, and then “se 


cure” was sounded and we went below. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Norman Hussa, USMC 
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The rest of the night was quiet. At dawn, D-2 days, we 
were under way. Not much of a sea was running and the 
weather was clear and fine. All around the compass, as far 
as we could see in the clear sunlight, there were ships and 
more ships. There were ugly but comfortable LSTs, low- 
slung LCTs, sharp businesslike LCIs, and many another 
type. There were so many ships with such a total mass of 
armament that we all had a feeling of security. Several of 
the vessels flew barrage balloons at a height of many hun- 
dred fe ct. 

On our LST we carried a cargo of mixed vehicles: Sher- 
man tanks, ambul: ances, Cargo trucks, jeeps, scout Cars, and 

1 few 25-pounders, both British and American equipment. 
The crew was U. S. Navy, with a platoon of our Seabees 
attached to work the pontoons. The troops were British 
Army—an assault company and a few special troops, most 
of them veterans of the Tunisian campaign. 

The morning of September 8 still brought good weather 
and a smooth sea. About noon we passed a patch of burn- 
ing oil and wreckage, apparently the remains of some ill- 
fated vessel. At 1500 hours a single German light bomber 
came in out of the sun from astern, flashed impudently 
over the convoy at masthead level, and dropped a couple 
of bombs with no effect. He was there and gone quicker 
than you can say “Gertie from Bizerte.” But he probably 
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reached his home field with a real scoop. From that momen; 
on we knew that strategic surprise was gone. 

Along about 2100 hours we entered the Gulf of Salern 
and shortly thereafter, news of the capitulation of the 
Italian Government came over the radio. Our first reaction 
to the news was that the landing would now be an easy 
operation. But the British troops on board didn’t figure j 
that way and convinced us with their reasons. It wasn’t long 
before we found how right they were. 

The Northern Attack Force of which the troops o 
ship were a part and to which we were attached as « 
ers, went in on the northern flank of the Fifth Army’s zon, 
of action, just south of Salerno. The American forces \\ 
in about fifteen miles south of us, near Agropoli. (See 1 


The Germans had another go at us with flares 
bombs as we closed in toward the shore. The flares they used 
burn for about fifteen minutes, and you could read a 
on deck under their harsh light. T he same sequent fo! 


lowed the flares as before, as oil streams of ack-ack filled 
the night from the upraised snouts of the Oerlikons 01 
every ship. This closer action made us begin to feel th: 
strain of nervous tension. And when a couple of close ones 
whistled past and the ship shuddered under the waves of 
their detonation, we knew just how uncomfortable such 


This is a view of Green Beach taken from the top side of an LCT on D-day plus 1. The marker, 
one of many put up by advance landing parties, showed the LCT captain where to berth his ship. 
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night raids are. In such a raid you feel very much in plain 
sight. You are outlined by the bright flares, but cannot see 
your winged enemies. This time the German planes made 
their approach with a bright moon in rear of the ships, 
against which the ships were silhouetted. 


II 


But by an hour after midnight the moon was down, and 
our ship, undamaged, hove to about six miles off shore. 
The sky still gave enough light for us to see the gulf, 
massed with the dim outlines of hundreds of ships, all 
waiting for the moment, 0300 hours which was H hour. 
At times the German pilots still came over and as they did 
our gunners opened up. So there was no sleep or rest for 

Besides, about the time we hove to, light shelling 
opened on us from shore batteries on the Sorrento Penin- 
sula. 

Large fires were burning on the Sorrento Peninsula to 
the northeast near Maiori. We knew there were Rangers 
and Commandos there and we wondered how they were 
doing. Dead ahead, and some distance inland, there were 
more fires—probably at Montecorvino airfield. Then a tre- 
mendous sheet of flame rose up into the darkness to the 
southeast. Seconds later, a series of heavy rumbles. It looked 
like a ship going up, sounded like her magazine. 

At H minus 15 minutes the guns of our own ships tore 
loose, smashing at the shore line with a terrific barrage as 
ships and shore batteries traded blows. We could see the 
flashes of gunfire ripping open the blackness of the hills 
behind the beach. The se cracks of secondary batteries 
were mingled with the growls of the heavier stuff. And 
once more overhead the red streams of tracer and the bright 
glow of flares. A tremendous, beautiful pattern of noise 
and light. 

H hour. The assault troops should now be ashore. We 
wondered how they found the going. 

The shore batteries and our naval guns kept up a desul- 
tory fire, and our own AA crews stood by their guns but no 
air targets came. At times we heard the crump of a bomb 
on the water but our air cover of Beaufighters was keeping 
the Luftwaffe well away from us. 

The Seabees were now busy on deck preparing to un- 
shackle the heavy steel causeways lashed to our sides. First 
they let go with ‘the port ponton which hit the water with 
a mighty splash. Then the starboard. Then they lashed the 
pontons alongside. The whole thing was a delicate opera- 
tion which called for perfect timing and coérdination. 

We were ready to go. 

At H plus | hour we received orders to stand by. At H 
plus 1% hours orders to proceed to Green Beach. 

One of the 20mm. gunners said to his mates, “Well, 
boys, this is it.” The answer came, “Yeah, with a capital 
‘T!"” Several soft laughs, then silence. All our eyes were 
straining at the dim shoreline barely visible in the pre-dawn 
hour. 

The ship got under way and cautiously approached the 
beach. Seabees were riding the pontons, standing by to un- 
shackle them. They suddenly began to run toward the 


after end of the causeways, yelling something indistinguish- 
able. Then’a rending crash came, a sheet of flame thirty 
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feet high, and the ship shook herself like a groggy boxer, 
The pontons drifted away. 

We had struck a floating mine. The result was several 
casualties, a big hole amidships, and several smashed ve. 
hicles, not to mention several hundred ruined dispositions, 
The ship took a ten- degree list to starboard and the captain 
decided to try the beach in spite of the list and the loss of 
power in one engine. We resumed headway. 

The wounded were brought to the wardroom. They 
a tough, courageous lot, those British soldiers. Some of 
had frightful compound fractures, but they smiled at 
and asked for a cigarette. 

The sun came up and we were glad that the shorelin 
visible. But the enemy could see as well as we could 
ship grated to a gentle stop on Green Beach just a few 
short of the water's edge. 

On the sand, just off the port bow, stood a line of ve 

hicles, all disabled, some burning. Several bodies lay on 
the beach nearby—they looked like some of our people. 
Over to the right flank machine guns sputtered in our 
general direction. A squad of our infantrymen crawled 
cautiously along parallel to the waterline, not thirty yards 
from the water's edge, with the protection of a low sand 
dune on the shore side. Our gunners stood by, but they 
could not fire into the woods that lay near the shore—there 
were friendly troops inside them. 

German artillery fire began registering near a 
house about three hundred yards to our left. a overs 
went by us, then a couple of shorts plopped into the water 
close aboard. They sounded like 88s. Then shrapne] and 
small arms ire began to rattle against the ship’s sides. This 
fire directed against us was later identified as coming from 
88s, and perhaps from Mark IV and Mark VI tanks used 
as artillery. All the enemy's guns were emplaced on high 
ground not far inland. 

The shore was made for defense. Just off the 
there were vineyards, tomato vines, orchards and patches 
of woods. Farther inland the terrain rose gradually to the 
high ground near Faiano. Here the hills reach a height o! 
about a thousand feet. Farther north, near Salerno, there 
were true mountains approaching five thousand feet 
the world-famous Amalfi Drive winds among them. The 
passes in these mountains are well adapted to defense. We 
figured there was trouble ahead for our Allied troops up in 
that ground. It did turn out that twenty-two days \ 
pass before the fall of Naples. 

We could not unload our vehicles because w« 
aoe down by the bow. The captain therefore d 

o pull back out into the Gulf. After tremendous « fF rt the 
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ald lady fish-tailed herself off the bottom and stood out into 
the bay just in time, for Jerry was beginning to bracket us 
A message was sent to the headquarters ship requesting 


what disposition to make of the dead and wounded hoard 
and the vehicles. Shortly an LCT came alongside, a1 d the 
ship began to transfer her cargo. I went aboard the LCT, 
and after taking on part of our load she moved on in 


Red Beach. Green Beach was closed for the time being. 


Ill 
Red Beach was the busiest kind of a place. Several 


LSTs were unloading and others waiting to unload, bu! 
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there was no noise or confusion. Steel matting had 7 
laid down to give the vehicles traction across the sand. , 

alert British MP was directing traffic, motioning veins 
to the drivers as if he were somewhere at a street corner. 
Sherman tanks, cargo trucks, jeeps, medium artillery, am 
bulances, and amphibian trucks rolled steadily off the 
beach and up the narrow dirt road inland. There had been 
a drought and the ground was hard and dry. On this 
bes h, the beach battalion was an American Navy outfit. 
[here were mounds of Teller rhines within roped-ofl 
spaces near the road. Several smashed vehicles sat nearby 
and some of them looked like piles of spaghetti. Squads of 
sappers were busy prodding for more of the lethal pieplates. 
As | watched them work, stretcher-bearers filed by with 


their burdens—most of them with blankets over their 
faces. Someone said that they were sappers, too. They 
have a job of the utmost importance and attached to it is 
little glory and the chance for a lot of grief. The Germans 
had h istily sown thousands of mines on the beaches and 
the terrain inland just a few hours before the Allied Jand 
ing 


| walked up the road toward the CP of the —th Brigade. 
The Italian harvest time was at hand. The countryside 
abounded with egg-shaped tomatoes, purple grapes, apples, 
and tresh figs, and these were a most welcome addition to 
the field ration. As tough, grimy British armored force men 


American infantry file through the ruins of a street in Battipaglia as they drive north from their landing beaches. 
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rode by in their Shermans, | saw them munching handfuls 
ot grapes 

[he Brigade CP I found in an apple orchard about fifty 
yards from a pink stucco house at a crossroad not very far 
inland. The telephone Operator was sweating as he tried to 
get into communication with the regiment up forward. 
The area around the CP was also, temporarily, a vehicle 
and gun park. The troops had already camouflaged their 
parked Shermans and scout cars with portions ol grape 
arbors, and he id covered the 25 pound rs W ith tomato vines 
['wo-and-a-half-ton six-by S1XeS, jeeps, and medium artillery 
were parked in an apple orchard near the CP. 

At this time 
roughly this: Our lines extended from Pontecagnano to 
Red Beach along the 
Beach back. inland Montecorvino airfield, 
along the railway toward Battipaglia. On D day plus | this 
line did not change much. Enemy resistance in depth was 
slowly being knocked out inland from Green Beach. The 
enemy seemed to have a firm hold on the high 
Faiano and this made the Allied position at*Montecorvino 
airheld somewhat precarious. 

Several 40mm guns had been set up on the beach for 
AA protection. They were cleverly emplaced and ready to go 
if planes appeared. In the afternoon a Messerschmitt did 
catch a few and plunged into the 


_ early afternoon on D day, the situation was 


Picentino River—then from Red 
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Gulf with a splash Five 
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different gun crews ashore and three ships claimed the 
victim. | wonder who got the credit. 

By noon of D day Rangers and Commandos had lightly 
occupied the city of Salerno. But the mountain passes in 
back of the town were still held by detachments of the 16th 
Panzer Division and the German outfits, as anticipated, 
resisted stubbornly for several days. 

Direct air support did not appear to be strong on D and 
D plus | days. We saw a few P-38s and Seafires (the car- 
rier-based version of the Spitfire ) flying at about 10,000. 
Presumably there was more air cover for us up at 20,000 or 
25,000 which could not be seen. But all told the enemy 
air action against our ground troops was not excessively 
annoying—just sporadic attacks by single planes. These 
stayed at a height of 5,000 to 10, 000 feet. Either the enemy 
did not have enough pilots or planes or fuel, or our people 
were doing a fine job of keeping them away. Probably all 
these things contributed. 

There was apparently some confusion near Green Beach 
because of a marker wrongly placed, causing one battalion 
to get into the area of another. The ensuing confusion was 
probably a cause of the delay in consolidating Green 
Beach itself. 

A couple of destroyers did good work dashing about the 
bay laying a comforting smoke-screen. It was a big help for 
German gunners had eyes like Tennessee riflemen. Sev- 
eral LSTs received hits right in their tank decks. As soon 
as the ships opened their mouths and threw down their 
ramps like the lower lip of a giant Ubangi, an 88 whistled 
into the opening with a crash. 

Among the ships comprising the naval escort (British) 
was one strange-looking vessel that mounted two 15-inch 
guns. They called it a monitor, thought it bore no resem- 
blance to the ship that fought the Merrimac in 1862. Never- 
theless, that bucket spoke with authority. When those 
muzzles belched smoke, you could hardly tell it from thun- 
der. They were aiming at a coastal battery high up on Sor- 
rento Peninsula. And when the proje ctiles hit, ‘the effect was 
as if a steam shovel were working on the mountain top. 
After two or three salvos, the mountain top spoke no more. 

Naval gunfire and the twenty-five-pounders ashore were 
dove and surely silencing the cleverly emplaced German 
artillery. This was a long, slow process, but our troops were 
making headway through the coérdination of our ship and 
shore batteries. IV 


In the area where I found the brigade CP a hundred 
German prisoners had been captured and about twice that 
number of Italians. The Germans were fine looking men— 
well set up and clean shaven with a proud dignified bearing, 
most of them in their middle twenties. One in particular 
was of interest to us, a Danzig Free Stater. He told the in- 
telligence officer that he was a machine shop foreman in 
civilian life and that he had lived in the States and in South 
America. He had an amazing knowledge of the general situ- 
ation, gun emplacements, and troop dispositions. When he 
was asked how he knew so much as a private, he insisted 
that the lowest echelons in the German Army were briefed 
as to the general situation in a given area. 

The Italians seemed apathetic. They were apparently 
glad the war was over for them. They showed little inter- 
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est in what was going on. Their officers made some e‘for 
to be helpful. One distinguished-looking colonel volun. 
teered information about the German dispositions near 
Pontecagnano, but this information was already a day old. 
The British had entered that town at 1100 hours the morn. 
ing before. The Italian civilians who happened to be in the 
vicinity were much more cheerful than their soldiery. Fey 
of the buildings in the vicinity of the beaches had been 
damaged, and that seemed to please the civilians no end. 

At about 1700 hours, I sighted a small group of British 
officers having tea near the Brigade CP. They were using 
small, handy individual stoves for heating purposes. They 
cordially invited me to have some—and it was grand after 
thirty-six sleepless hours on nothing but a few gulps of C 
ration. As we talked, a large, blond, pleasant looking major 
general came up to the group for some of the same refresh 
ment. As he sipped slowly he said with a broad smile, 
“Well, chaps, it’s. been a bit of a noisy day, hasn’t it?” 

I thanked my hosts and walked down the road toward the 
beach to watch a bogged-down tank being hauled out of a 
ditch. To my astonishment there was one of our Marine 
party, Lieutenant Colonel John Scott, and we welcomed 
each other as if it had been years since we met. Scott and | 
had come ashore very foolishly carrying only musette bags 
No blankets, mosquito nets, or bedding rolls. But the British 
gave us food, drink, and anti-mosquito cream— mosquitoes 
were swarming by sundown. We found some hay in a rick, 
and dug slit trenches and slept on the hay. 

In the morning an officer's batman brought us a cup of 
hot coffee laced with. rum—and did that help! We cleaned 
up and walked to the CP a few yards away and there found 
that the situation had not changed much overnight. The 
enemy still held the high ground at Faiano, and things were 
somewhat tight at Montecorvino airfield because of this 
fact. Three Mark IV tanks had been knocked out on the 
road about a mile east of the CP. Several machine-gun 
nests and strong points had been cleaned out between 
Green Beach and the railroad and satisfactory progress was 
being made in that area. Green Beach was definitely ours 
It had been reopened at about 1200 hours D plus | days 

We took a last look around, made arrangements for trans 
portation and then boarded another LST, southbound. Th 
Gulf was still packed with ships. We cleared the harbor 
at 2000 hours, bound for Africa ourselves. As we got un 
der way we looked once more toward Italy. Jerry was at 
it again. Flares, streams of tracer, and the mad tattoo ot 


the AA Oerlikons. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Times and methods have changed. Not long ago th 
troop transport, CAP), the c cargo transport, (AK), 
converted four-stacker were considered suitable as person 
nel and cargo carriers. Now the landing ship, tank (LS! 
the landing craft, infantry (LCD, the landing craft, vehic! cle 
and personnel (LCVP), and other modern types of landing 
craft relegate the AP and its kindred types to the days ‘ 
the triremes—provided the distance from base to enem 
beach is within cruising radius. However, there seems to he 
one concept which defies the tarnishing effect of tm 
That is the principle of hitting the beach at dawn. The 
assault units at Salerno landed at 0330 hours. As a result 
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British sappers clear mines from a Salerno beach. 


naval gun fire support was not as effective as it might have 
been. [he detection of floating and land mines was more 
dificult. The advance inland from Red Beach was made 
early but in the dark, pockets of resistance inside from 
Green Beach were by-passed. This caused a disturbance on 
the right flank of a British division somewhat akin to a 
hornet’s nest for almost twenty-four hours. 

It is quite true that, in order to successfully take a 
beachhead during daylight, air support is indispensable. 
Not only support, but strafing enemy installations and lay- 
ing down smoke. It is true also that our fields in Sicily 
were barely within fighter range. Our fighters could remain 
near Salerno only about fifteen minutes. This support was 
achieved through a clever method of leapfrogging, using 
planes from Sicily to protect the carriers, and planes from 
the carriers to support the landing operation. Since the 
problem of the development of proper landing craft has 
been licked, let us hope that the advent of sufficient long- 
range fighters is not far away. 

In view of the fact that the Salerno landing was made 
under cover of darkness it would seem that tactical surprise 
was one of the factors affecting the plan of operation. How- 
ever, it is dificult to understand how surprise can be 
achieved in an operation which involves a convoy covering 
a thousand square miles of sea when that convoy steams 
in the general direction of its objective for approximately 
two days and nights. 

During the approach barrage balloons were flown at a 
height of about a thousand feet during broad daylight. 
These balloons were close-hauled at night. How far can 
these balloons be seen at that height? Quite a distance, I 
imagine. There is little hope of surprise under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Among the many intricate calculations necessary for the 


successful consummation of an amphibious thrust, the 
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question of information assumes primary importance. If 
G-2 cannot determine what beaches are to be the objec- 
tives, what their gradients are, and what resistance can be 
anticipated, all hands might as well stay at home. Ap 
parently G-2 did a magnificent job on the Salerno opera 
tion. Enemy resistance was correctly gauged. The four 
northern beaches were perfection insofar as gradient is 
concerned. It was like stepping from your threshold to 
the front porch. The weather was perfect during the ap 
proach and for the next few days. 

That a beach can be kept clean and free of cargo and im 
pedimenta was demonstrated on Red Beach. The other 
beaches were not observed. Of course, the re was a good 
road net. But the lack of noise and contusion was striking. 
Much credit is due the Navy Beachmaster and his battalion 
and the British troops. Here was the kind of coéperation 
you read about. 

Training—the modern army is a huge school. One of 
the remarkable features of the Europe: in Theater is the 
number of training centers of various types to be found 
there. Of special interest is the principle of giving advanced 
amphibious training to troops within the theater itself. You 
have the same climatic conditions, the same type of terrain, 
and you are within striking distance of the enemy. Also, 
there are no personal or family distractions. In other words, 
men are trained for combat with one purpose in view and 
with a minimum of deviations. 

Three successful major landing operations have been 
accomplished in the Evropean Theater by our forces. Land 
ing craft, air, the troops, and naval gun hire support have 
proven their effectiveness when used properly. With each 
successive operation more lessons were learned. The day 
may not be far off when we will come very close to the per- 
fect amphibious operation—the military and naval con 
ception of the famous Notre Dame touchdown play. 
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OF THE WAR 


By 
Captain H. A. DeWeerd 


For three terrible years from the autumn of 1939 to that 


of 1942 the military dynamism of the Axis was in the 
ascent throughout the world. Before its tremendous surge 
could be checked, many nations were overwhelmed, count- 
less people enslaved, and incalculable devastation was 
wrought on the face of three continents. By the end of 
1942 the forces opposing the Axis had been able by her- 
culean efforts to establish a hazardous equilibrium. Grad- 
ually this balance was turned into an effective United 
Nations offensive which wrested the initiative from the 
Axis in every theater of conflict. In this transfer from a 
United Nations defensive to a state in which there was no 
longer any reasonable chance of an Axis victory in Europe, 
the Red Amy played a leading réle. 

From June, 1941 onward it engaged the main military 
forces of the Axis in Europe. In bloody struggles which 
tried the Russian nation as it had never been tried before, 
the Red Army checked the frightful momentum of the 
Nazi war machine and finally turned it back in general re- 
treat. Led by new officers steeled in two years of bitter 
war, the Red Army now began to reap the rewards of its 
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magnificent defensive achievements of those earlic 
Few soldiers who begin at or near the top of the m 

hierarchy can expect to finish a long war in that p 

Hindenburg and Haig were the exceptions in tl 


World War; of the European generals, Timoshen 


Keitel thus far have been the exceptions in the Second 


World War. On the German side, Keitel has been retaine 
as a kind of concession to the regular elements 
Wehrmacht, but until late in 1943 real power was exer 
cised by Hitler, Jodl, and Zeitzler. Timoshenko’s early Y Pe 
eminence in the Red Army has been taken over by such mer 
as Zhukov and Vassilev sky, but because of the suj a 
important defense rdle he played in the Soviet overal 
scheme of war, Timoshenko must still be accorded a plac 
among the leading soldiers of the Second World \\ 
Semion Konstantinovitch Timoshenko, the “blitz 


grinder” and “teacher” of the Red Army, was born on Feb 


ruary 18, 1895, the son of a landless peasant in Fu nanka, 
Bessarabia. He had practically no education and was work 


aces 


ing as a farm laborer when the Tsarist draft board p 
him in the army in 1915. Service as a machine gunner! 
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‘he Ist Oranienbaum Regiment and in the 4th Cavalry 
Division did not set him apart from his fellows, though an 
act of insubordination in October, 1917 nearly placed him 

efore a firing squad. Court-martialed for having struck an 

icer, Timoshenko was “freed” by the November Revo- 
lution of 1917. He fought against General Kaledin’s forces 
in the Don region and rapidly rose to command of the 6th 
Red Cavalry Division. 

His most spectacular exploit during the Civil War was a 
cavalry breakthrough of the White Army’s siege lines 
sound Tssaritsin (Stalingrad) in November, 1918. This 
success brought him to the attention of Stalin, Budenny, 
and Voroshilov. He took part in the ill-fated invasion of 
Poland and was severely wounded fighting against the 
armies of Baron Wrangel at Perekop in September, 1920. 
Before he recovered from his wounds, the main battles of 
he Civil War were over; the Red Army had finally freed 
Russian’ soil from its many invaders and defended the revo- 
lution against internal enemies. 

In the post-Civil War period Timoshenko came under 
the influence of Frunze (Trotski’s successor as war min- 
ister) whose name was given to the Red Army Military 
Academy, of Shapozhnikov, one of the outstanding pro- 
fessors on the staff, and Tukhachevski, the brilliant field 
commander. These men showed the illiterate Timoshenko 
that he still had a great deal to learn about war and re- 
awakened early desires for an education which the poverty 
of his parents had denied him. Along with other self-made 
leaders of the Civil War, he became a student at the mili- 
tary academy where he found study much harder than 
fighting. 

In 1925 Timoshenko was made joint commander and 
commissar of the III Cavalry Corps, a position which he 
held until 1930. He attended the Political Academy for 
Higher Commanders and visited various European ma- 
neuvers in 1933. From 1933 to 1936 he was assistant com- 
mandant of the Kiev Military District under General 
Yakir. He held brief commands of both the Caucasus and 
the Kharkov Military Districts in 1937. Returning to Kiev 
1s commandant in 1938, he was serving in this post when 
Germany attacked Poland in September, 1939. 


Timoshenko’s membership in the Communist Party 


Marshal Voronoy 


Marshal Vasilevsks 


General Zhukov 


dates back to 1919. His loyalty to the Stalin regime was 
unquestioned, for though heads fell all around Timoshenko 
during the purge, no suspicion of disloyalty fell on him. He 
had belonged to Tukhachevski’s suite and Yakir’s staff; he 
had succeeded Koshirin in command of the 
Military District and Dubovoy at Kharkov. All these men 
disappeared in the purge, but Timoshenko remained in the 
favor of the government. He did not purchase favor by 
slavish adoption of all the party military policy; even after 
the purge, he continued to support Tukhachevski’s program 
for ridding the Red Army of the impractical dual com 
mand inherent in the system of political commissars. 


II 


The doctrines and war methods of Soviet Russia are the 
products of many minds. Timoshenko was but one of the 
officers who helped to prepare the Red Army for the great 
trials which lay ahead of it. Early in the history of the 
Soviet Union, Lenin insisted on the total dedication of all 
state resources to war as an absolute requirement in event 
of a foreign attack. “Once we have to fight,” he said, “every 
thing—the entire internal life of the country—must be 
subordinated to the war. On this point we can permit no 
deviation.” Mikhail Frunze, the war minister, saw that 
until Russia’s industrial production reached a parity with 
the most advanced European states, she would have to em 
ploy such defense methods as guerrilla warfare and the 
scorched earth. In the vast spaces of Russia he saw a re- 
source of inestimable value wearing down the enemy. 
Military experts at the Red Army Military Academy such 
as Svechin and Verkhovsky stressed the potentialities of a 
war of attrition as against the prevalent German concept of 
a war of annihilation. Verkhovsky went so far as to sug 
gest that in a war against a continental European enemy, 
“it would be far better for the Red Army to surrender 
Minsk and Kiev than take Bialystok and Brest-Litovsk.” 
Stalin himself repeatedly stressed the difficulties of carry 
ing out an uninterrupted offensive against a formidable 
opponent. He saw that regrouping of reserves, halts for se 
curity reasons, and transport problems would slow down a 
modern army despite mechanization. Space and time were 
important factors in Russian military calculations. Because 
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Some American equipment is used by this detachment of a Red Army mobile force. 


of its vast size, Russia could, if necessary, purchase time 
with space. 

Thus the main lines of Russian military policy were laid 
out in advance. Against a well-prepared adversary like Nazi 
Germany, the Red Army would face great initial disad- 

vantages. These would have to be overcome by a program 
of defense in extreme depth, a total resistance of the whole 
population, a war of attrition which aimed at the destruction 
of the enemy's strategic reserves, to be followed by an 
eventual Red Army offensive. As Max Werner described 
them, the principles of Soviet war are: (1) Husbanding 
of forces and accumulation of reserves, so as to be stronger 
than the enemy in the second half of the war. (2) Syste- 
matic weakening of the enemy by defensive and offensive 
operations. (3) A final offensive aimed at the destruction of 
the enemy’s fighting forces. 

Like all other aspects of Russian life, the Red Army 
shared the trend toward mechanization which followed the 
consolidation of the revolution. If the tractor became the 
symbol of Russian agriculture, the tank became the sy mbol 
of the army. Many officers were carried away by the appeal 
of mechanization to the point where they felt that machines 
could solve most of Russia’s military problems. Timoshenko 
did not share their full enthusiasm but insisted that human 
factors, the discipline, training, and spirit of the soldiers 
were equally important. Mechanization enthusiasts talked 
glibly about the almost unlimited possibilities of the of- 
fensive, but Timoshenko knew that the offense was merely 
one face of a coin. The other was defense. 


Not long after he was convicted of having struck an 
officer in the Tsarist army, Timoshenko found that he 
could not handle his guerrilla cavalrymen without real dis- 
cipline. On taking over command of the 6th Cavalry Di- 
vision in 1918 he said: “Lack of discipline and inefficiency 
are crimes. I shall not tolerate slackness or lack of discipline 
in my division.” Certain Red Army leaders placed their 
faith in “revolutionary” or “conscientious” Giscipline, but 
Timoshenko doubted whether this kind of sp a by its 
mere presence could make an army out of a mass of 1 
At the base of the Red Army’s discipline and comm 
problem was the long- debated and much etivanel 
“party” institution, the political commissar. Timoshenko’ 
attack on this institution was not made on political but on 
purely military grounds. If it was not efficient in w ar, it 
should be abandoned. He had seen the evil effects of this 
system operate in the Red Army defeat before Warsaw in 
August 1920. 

The modern Red Army had its baptism of fire on the 
Manchurian frontier in 1938 and 1939. Here Russian in- 
fantry, mechanized forces and planes successfully resisted 
the encroachments of Japan. Changkufeng and Nomanhan 
were the first “defeats” suffered by the Japanese army in 


} 


‘modern times. Though the outside world paid little at- 


tention to these “frontier” episodes, the Japanese, who were 
on the receiving end, got a sufficiently clear picture of f the 
military prowess of the Red Army to influence their future 
plans for war against the United Nations. 

There were still many elements of weakness in the Rus 
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military establishment and these showed up clearly in 

Finnish War. The winter campaign against Finland 

h began November 30, 1939, provided a number of 
pleasant surprises for the Red Army. The small, highly- 
bile, and skilful Finnish forces trapped and decimated 
| Army divisions strung out along the forest roads of 
tral and northern Finland. The mere possession of 
chanized equipment did not save the hapless Red Army 
ps. Serious shortages in Russian winter equipment and 

rked deficiencies in training were revealed. If the Krem- 

' expected to crush Finland in a quick politico-military 

impaign with the use of second line troops, this hope soon 
faded. Finally, in late December, after initial Russian at- 

tacks had been repulsed with heavy losses, Stalin entrusted 
command.on the Karelian front to Timoshenko with 
ders to break through the Mannerheim Line. 

This was Timoshenko’s first important fighting command 
ind his introduction to war on a modern scale. The de- 
fenses of the Mannerheim Line were formidable by any 
standard. The garrison which defended these positions was 
of high quality with excellent equipment and morale. 
Early victories over much larger Russian units gave the 
Finnish soldiers and their commanders confidence that the 
Mannerheim front could never be broken. 

The whole month of January, 1940 was spent preparing 
for the assault on the Mannerheim Line. Russian com- 
munications were improved; new divisions were brought 
in; artillery was moved forward into position; massive am- 
munition depots were built up. Timoshenko had models of 
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the Mannerheim redoubts constructed behind the Russian 
lines and gave the troops practice in assaulting them. On 
February 1, 1940, he was ready to strike. 

The second phase of the Finnish War was ushered in 
by an unprecedented artillery bombardment of the Man 
nerheim Line. Subsequent operations revealed the Red 
Army at its true value. No longer were Russian divisions 
allowed to work their clumsy way into Finnish traps 
Slowly the tremendous power of Russian resources and 
the training of the troops began to manifest themselves 
Under this massive attack the Finnish troops were forced 
into a desperate step by step defense. By day and night 
thousands of shells fell on their positions. There was no 
chance to sleep or bring up reénforcements. Working in 
close cooper: ation with Soviet artillery, engineers and i 
fantry removed minefields and blasted aw ay tank obstac “a 
Infantry in armored sledges were towed into battle by Rus 
sian tanks. One by one the Finnish forts and pillboxes 
were undermined by the rain of Russian shells. Acquainted 
with the technical details of the Mannerheim forts, the 
Red Army artillerymen deliberately fired high explosive 
shells into the ground in front of the pillboxes. Since the 
forts had no concrete frontal aprons, many of them sagged 
forward into the shell holes. This threw their guns out of 
alignment and rendered them useless. 

The Red Army functioned like a machine in this period; 
the high courage of the Finnish garrison availed them 
little. Their scanty reserves were pinned down by Russian 
diversions north of Lake Ladoga, and they could not reén 
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Nazi manpower problems are reflected in this picture of young and 
middle-aged Germans captured in the Orel sector by the Red Army. 
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captured Koivista, the eastern anchor of the Mannerheim 
Line. Then Timoshenko directed the attack toward Viipuri. 
A bold advance across the ice at Kronstadt Bay outflanked 
the Finnish position on this front. On March 3, 1940, the 
Red Army reached the outskirts of Viipuri. The Finnish 
position was now hopeless. Unable to face Russian mecha 
nized forces behind the Mannerheim Line, 
forced to accept Russian terms on March 12. 

The performance of the Red Army from February | to 
March 12 was highly impressive. 
warded for his part in the victory with the rank of Marshal, 
the Order of Lenin, and the title “Hero of the Soviet 
Union.” On May 7 he appeared with Stalin in his box at 
the Bolshoi theater in Moscow. The d: 1y following this pub 
lic recognition, he was named People’s Commissar for De- 
fense and made a member of the Supreme War Council 
Timoshenko had “arrived.” 


At the age of forty-five Timoshenko was at the summit 
of his physical and mental powers. He carried his six foot, 
two hundred pound frame with the tireless grace of a well 
developed athlete. His booming bass voice carried to the 
remote corners of a lecture room or to the outer edges of a 
yroup in the field. He now had power enough to effect the 
reforms necessary in the Red Army. The first institution to 
be “reformed” was that of the political commissar. Timo 
shenko convinced Stalin that military operations could not 


the Finns were 
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limoshenko was re 


be effectively conducted under joint political. military con 
trol. T hough the political commissar was revived in sae wal 
against Germany, it was primarily to maintain morale, 
control and expedite guerrilla warfare, not to supervise 
operations in the Red Army proper. Finally, on October 9, 
1942, the whole system of political commissars was abol- 
ished. The officers thus released were trained as combat of 
ficers and absorbed by active divisions. Their years of front: 
line activity made them a particularly valuable source of 
new officer material. 

Feeling that the Red Army's pre-war training had placed 
too much emphasis on technique and too little on field 
training, Timoshenko worked out a rigorous training pro 
gram which extended from the battle practice of smal! units 
to maneuvers embracing several armies. Everywhere he 
strove to achieve realism in training and maneuvers. His 

“Disciplinary Code of October 12, 1940” restored military 
titles and ranks for commissioned officers, reéstablished the 
salute, and greatly increased the severity of military p nal 
ties. Soviet ofhcers were now given the authority to inflict 
the death penalty on insubordinate troops, but at the same 
time Timoshenko tried to improve the officer-soldier re 
lationship by putting it on a personal basis. 

The large-scale maneuvers of the autumn of 1940 gave 
Timoshenko a chance to bring home the lessons o! the 


Finnish war. His penetrating critiques were directed ely 
. . ad 7 ) 
at improving the battle efficiency of the troops. He found 
. P . . - . P ) ] 
serious fault with the reconnaissance practices of the Red 


Army. He preached the doctrine of building up the efiaer 
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y of the army on the foundation of the infantry squad. 
rom the Nazi campaigns in the West, he foresaw that all 
nds of units, big and small, would be forced to fight on 
eir own in the fluid conditions of modern war. The 
smallest unit in the Red Army was taught not to surrender 
rely because it was “cut off” by enemy mechanized 
inits. It was to fight on, to effect a counter-encirclement of 
nemy units if possible. He strove to develop a high sense 

f personal initiative in officers and men. “Numerical su- 
periority alone,” he used to say, “is valueless without per- 

sonal initiative.” He combined his appeals for discipline 
and initiative saying: “In war you must obey but you must 
ilso think for yourself. Battles are often won by men who 
think for themselves and fight it out in the last ditch. Obey 

but think for yourself!” His concern for the individual 
soldier was reflected in a rollicking Red Army song which, 
werlooking Timoshenko’s status as a bachelor, had 2 a refrain 
running: "He treats his soldiers like his sons.” 

In his emphasis on the training and spirit of the soldier 
Timoshenko did not overlook the importance of doctrine 
and equipment in war. Three months before the outbreak 
of the war with Germany he made General J. F. C. Fuller's 
Lectures on FSR Ill, the long-neglected treatment of 
mechanized warfare by the brilliant but embittered Brit- 
ish tank expert, a “table-book” for all Red Army reading 
rooms. He is said to have ranked Fuller’s book along with 
Clausewitz’s On War and Douhet’s Command of the Air 
as one of the outstanding military works of recent times. 
As a corollary to his emphasis on the operations of well- 
disciplined small units, Timoshenko stressed the need of 
even greater quantities of automatic weapons to increase 
the firepower of the infantry and urged the closest possible 
codrdination between artillery and infantry. 

On two occasions in 1941 before the German invasion, 
Timoshenko warned his countrymen against a surprise at- 
tack. When, on June 22, 1941, Hitler set his vast armies 
in motion on the Russian frontier, Timoshenko was in com- 
mand of the central army group barring the German route 
to Moscow. 

Despite the immensity and thoroughness of Red Army 
preparations and the alertness of the Soviet government, the 
German attack on June 22 did achieve a measure of sur- 
prise. Before Russian mobilization could match that of the 
enemy, months of retreat and bitter defense battle had to 
intervene. Even then, as Stalin pointed out in his message 
to the Red Army on February 23, 1943, it took two full 
years to bring the army to the peak of its battlecraft and 
streny th. 

Although action was joined all along the immense front, 
the first German effort to encircle and destroy a major por- 
tion of the Red Army, took place on Timoshenko’s front. 
This was the battle of Bialystok-Minsk (June 22-July 18). 
For a considerable time the world was deceived by the 
blatant claims of the German communiqués into believing 
that the Red Army had stupidly crowded large numbers 
of troops into the frontier zone and that these forces (two 
whole armies) were encircled, captured or destroyed by 
Field Marshal Bock’s armies. For this misconception the 
hitherto reliable character of the German official com- 
muniqués was responsible. However, on the Russian front 
Hitler issued the communiqués himself, and they proved 
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to be utterly untrustworthy. Two revolutionary systems 
were locked in a death struggle and both frankly employed 
their communiqués for fullest propaganda effect. 

Thus the German claims to have captured 323,000 
prisoners in the battle of Bialystok-Minsk must be com 
pared to the admission of German military critics that the 
Russian troops fought with “insensate tenacity,” that they 
scorned capture, and resisted to the death. Since the Rus 
sian armée de couverture in the Bialystok-Minsk zone in 
all probability did not exceed 300,000 men, it was phy me 
impossible for the Germans to have killed them all 
Colonel Soldan, the military expert of the Vélkisc "ee 
Beobachter, contended or to have captured them ‘a as the 
communiqués claimed. 

From the Russian point of view, Timoshenko's great ac 
complishme nt at Bialystok-Minsk was to delay for twenty 
six days the first German all-out drive against Moscow. He 
fought a modern defensive battle of all arms on a limited 
scale and slowed up the Wehrmacht. Instead of opening 
the door to Moscow before the Germans, the battle of 
Bialystok-Minsk merely opened the road to Smolensk, where 
the Wehrmacht met the real strength of the Red Army for 
the first time. 

For two and a half months at Smolensk, Timoshenko 
conducted a defensive operation of all arms in great depth 
on a scale and at an intensity hitherto unmatched in history. 
The breaking of the so-called Stalin Line by the Germans 
in the first phase of the Smolensk battle only led to more 
intense fighting. This illustrates more clearly than anything 
else, the difference between the Russo-German war and 
the German campaigns of 1939-40. The methods employed 
by Timoshenko and his chief of staff, Lieutenant General 
Vassily Sokolovsky, consisted of a systematic concentration 
of men and weapons on a scale surpassing that of the in- 
vader. To “grind down” the enemy, Timoshenko employed 
the Red Army resources including tanks, planes, mecha 
nized artillery, land mines, and motorized infantry on a 
prodigal scale. It was an “active” defensive characterized by 
counterattacks of great strength. Enemy tank spearheads 
were allowed to penetrate forward Russian lines and then 
Red Army counter-offensives were launched at the sup 
porting German infantry units. German panzer units cut 
off from infantry support were assaulted with antitank 
guns and attacked by individual infantrymen armed with 
antitank rifles, Molotov cocktails, and grenades. As Gen- 
eral Sokolovsky described it, “the process reser mbled Verdun 
but in terms of ten or a hundred times its destruction.” 

The Russian methods of fighting in extreme depth gave 
the German troops a new experience in warfare. Colonel 
Soldan tried to explain it to Germans back home by saying: 

A (German) division seeks to push on, though it 
know that in its rear the hole that has just been torn 
open will immediately close, cutting it off from adjoin- 
ing units and supplies. It is certain to face a new enemy 
soon—an enemy as mobile as itself who may appear on 
the left or right, in front or in the rear—or perhaps every 
where at once. 


By August 15, 1941, Timoshenko had forced the Germans 
to abandon their major offensive efforts at Smolensk, and, 
while German troops were withdrawn in the second phase 
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of the Smolensk battle in order to strengthen the Nazi of- 
fensive in the Ukraine, the Red Anny actually held in the 
initiative on the Smolensk front from August 15 to October 
Ist. 

The character of Russian resistance at Smolensk is indi- 
cated by the fact that even in the late summer of 1941 the 
Germans did not have strength enough to make decisive at- 
tacks in several sectors simultaneously. When troops were 
withdrawn from the unproductive Smolensk area to be 
sent southward, German military critics now described po- 
sitions east of Smolensk as “having to be left to their own” 
or being “held by a few machine guns and the carbines of 
gun crews.” Thus, early in a Timoshenko’s sud- 
den offensive at Yelnia caught eight German divisions off 
guard and crushed them. Conducting a party of British and 
American newspapermen over the Yelnia battlefield shortly 
after the engagement General Sokolovsky observed that the 
Germans were already on the defensive and digging in. 

“What lies ahead of them,” he said, ‘ 
mud, Russian roads, and winter. 

General Sokolovsky’s predictions did not materialize 
until early in December. The reinforced Wehrmacht made 
its supreme effort to take the Russian capital and knock out 
the Red Army in a series of mighty offensives on the Central 
Front from October 1 to December 5. These gigantic opera- 
tions fall into several distinct phases. The first, from Oc- 
tober 1 to October 20, fell in the period of Timoshenko's 
control of operations on this front. It was preceded by a 
statement from Hitler that the Russian army was crushed 
and would never rise again. So confident was the Fihrer 
that he allowed Press Chief Otto Dietrich, on October 9, 
1941, to pledge his word to the representatives of the 
German and neutral press that: 


‘is trench warfare, 


With the crushing of Timonshenko’s army group the 
campaign in the East has been decided. The military de- 
cision is final. . . . These blows have finished the Soviet 
Union in a military sense. The Red Army no longer has 
at its disposal units with any considerable freedom of 
action. The divisions which were hurled against the Ger- 
mans (at Yelnia) were in fact the last ones. 


The German offensives against Moscow launched over 
wide front in October were the mightiest efforts in the 
history of war. In terms of tanks, guns, planes, and men 

employe *d these operations dwarfed the most intense phases 
of the Smolensk battle. Timoshenko’s armies were forced 
to give ground before this overpowering onslaught. City 
after city fell into the hands of Marshal Bock’s troops. On 
October 15 the Red Army communiqué hinted at the loss 
of Mozhaisk and frankly ‘admitted the gravity of the situ- 
ation. On October 18 the German communiqué announced 
the “annihilation” of Timoshenko’s eight armies and the 
capture of 640,000 prisoners. General Westhofen exulted 
in the pages of Der Neue Tag: “The incredible has hap- 
pened! The enemy has been beaten even before the coming 
of winter!” 

These rejoicings were wildly premature since the Ger- 
man communiqués on which they were based were com- 
pletely inaccurate. The eight armies referred to (those of 
Golikov, Boldin, Below, Rokossovsky, Vlasov, Govorov, 
Kuznetsov, and Leluishenko) were still very much “in be- 


~ 
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ing.” In fact, they were to be the spearhead of Zhu} 
successful counter-offensive on December 7. 

Timoshenko did not share in the Red Army's repulse of 
the final German offensive against Moscow in late Oc: 
and November. In one of those abrupt transfers of « 
mand which illustrate Stalin’s gifts as a military administra 
tor and judge of men, Timoshenko had replaced Budenny 
on the Southern front on October 24, and General Zhu 
who was soon to prove his skill in conducting a major 
counter-offensive, had been placed in command of th 
Central Front. 

The great battles before Moscow were the first rewards 
of the Soviet plan for exhausting the enemy’s strategic re 
serves. The German Wehrmacht reached the limit of its 
powers on December 5. It captured Klin some thirty-five 
miles northwest of Moscow, but this was the last spasm of 
the dying offensive. The bitterest winter in recent years 
and the Red Army counter-offensive followed. On Decem 
ber 8 the German High Command announced the sus 
pension of offensive operations on the Central Front. “War 
fare in the East,” it said, “will henceforth be conditioned 
by the arrival of the Russian winter.” This unmistakabk 
admission of failure was emphasized by Brauchitsch’s r 
moval as commander of the Wehrmacht. 

Meantime Timoshenko had raised the curtain on the 
first Red Army counter-offensive by slashing at Kleist’s ey 
tended lines north of Rostov. On November 29, 1940, the 
outside world was electrified by the news that the revital 
ized Red Army in the south had recaptured Rostov. This 
was the first important city to be recaptured from thi 
Wehrmacht since 1939; its recapture m 
world figure. 


made Timoshenko a 


The successful Russian defense of Leningrad and Mos 
cow, the repulse of the Germans in the south, and the 
Russian winter offensives represent a kind of super-battle 
of the Marne. The German objective of knocking Russia 
out of the war before the onset of winter was frustrated 
Time had been gained in which to marshal Russian re 
sources for the long struggle of attrition. Though the Rus 
sian winter counter-offensives of 1941-42 did not liberate 
any important strategic point or solve the problem of the 
German “hedgehog” defense of key cities, nevertheless the 
winter was one of ever-threatening danger and great suf 
fering for the German armies on the Eastern Front. The 
German army survived the harsh winter of 1941-42, but it 
never was able again to strike with the measure of su 
periority it had achieved at the outset of the campaign in 
June, 1941. The frank tone of relief with which the Ger 
man leaders welcomed the return of spring testified as to the 
critical character of the period. 


IV 
After their failure to destroy the Red Army in 194! the 
Germans had only one more year in which to exploit their 


military advantages. After that the scales would be w« _ d 
progressively against them. The entrance of the United 
States in the war meant that ultimately the ~ us Te 
sources of America would be added to those of Britain an¢ 
Russia. If Russia could be knocked out of the war oF 
enough of her territory and resources captured befor the 
Anglo-American forces could open a second front in 
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rope, then the German military position was not un- 
rable. If Russia survived the year 1942 with armies 
| spirit intact, Germany's military doom was sealed. 
\ccordingly, the year 1942 was one of utmost hazard 
| importance for all the belligerents concerned. It was 
critical year in the European theater of operations. All 
ms pointed to the early resumption of the Axis offensive 
inst Russia. The Red ‘Army had checked the first power- 
thrusts of the Wehrmacht. Now it had to continue its 
icy of systematically weakening the enemy for the final 
ensive in concert with the developing plans of the United 
Nations. 
[he balance of forces in the East was revealed early in 
42 when it became apparent that the Wehrmacht was 
it powerful enough to assume the offensive on more than 
1e front. Abandoning their traditional program of destroy- 
g the enemy's armed forces, German strategy now see med 
din cted at limited objectives—territory and oil. Anticipating 
that the Southern Front would be the main theater of 1942, 
Timoshenko attempted to delay their attack and divert 
Nazi forces from the Crimea by launching an offensive in 
May on a 100-mile front from Volchansk to Krasnograd 
wl _ aimed at the recapture of Kharkov. The Russian 
tt pi which was pressed home vigorously from May 12 to 
, met some success but failed to take Kharkov or prevent 
he Germans from carrying out their preparatory operations 
the Crimea. On May 23 the Germans captured Kerch. 
om June 7 to July 1, General Manstein subjected Sevas- 
te cm to an attack of unprecedented intensity. The city 
nally fell after a heroic defense which showed the popu: 
ition and army fighting to the last. Timoshenko’s gains 
south of Kharkov were lost to a Nazi attack which began 
in that area on June 10 and reached the eastern bank of 
t] 


the Oskol river by June 28, but his May offensive aided in 
the prolongation of Sevastopol’s defense. This set the Nazi 
timetable back and contributed to the successful stand at 
Stalingrad. 

When the big attack came, it was a twin advance aimed 
at the Caucasus and at cutting Russian communications on 
the Volga at Stalingrad. Tremendous gains were made, but 
repeated German attempts to take Voronezh failed on July 
20. Held here, the Nazi wave surged southward, and, al- 
though the failure to take Voronezh was overlooked at the 
time in view of the far-reaching Nazi success in the south, 
this was a decisive episode in the campaign of 1942. The 
failure to capture Voronezh laid the German armies in the 
south open to the Russian counter-offensive which followed 
the victory at Stalingrad. Thus Timoshenko’s defense of 
Voronezh and the great defense battle on the Don bend 
prepared for the Nazi débacle in the fall and winter of 
1942-43. These operations, next to the defense of Moscow, 
are ranked by certain American observers as among the 
most important steps in the preparation for the Wehr- 
macht’s final defeat in Russia. 

Farther south, the armies of Marshal Manstein raced 
forward. Rostov and Novocherkassk were captured on July 
hen the German attack branched off in two directions. 
One advance aimed at the Caucasus, the other at Stalin- 
grad; both made spectacular progress. Krasnodar fell on 
August 20, Mozdok on August 26, Novorossisk on Septem- 
ber 12. The apparent collapse of Russian resistance in this 








area led Leland Stowe, writing in Foreign Affairs for Oc- 
tober, 1943, to say that the failure to defend Rostov and 
Novocherkassk to the death was the cause of Timoshenko’s 
abrupt transfer to the central front late in August. He in- 
fers that it was only “the elderly Ukrainian warrior's past 
services to the state . . . which saved him from complete dis 
grace.” Mr. Stowe’s accuracy as a reporter has been re- 
peatedly questioned in past operations such as Norwé ph and 
in this case he seems to be on equally infirm ground. Timo 
shenko was, in fact transferred from the critical southern 
front before the decisive battle at Stalingrad, but to assert 
that his “failure” to defend Rostov and Novocherkassk seri 
ously upset Russian plans is refuted by Mr. Churchill's 
speech in the Commons on September 21, 1943. He re 
vealed that on his visit to Moscow (August 12-16) Stalin 
then assured him that Stalingrad would be the main de- 
fense line, that it would be held and that plans were already 
underway for an offensive to destroy the 
Amny. Walter Kerr’s forthcoming book, The Russian Army, 
makes it clear that one of the most important factors in the 
Stalingrad victory was “the brilliant manner in which 
Timoshenko retreated in the early weeks of the German 
offensive, conserving his men and material for future 
battles.” 


German Sixth 


The most savage struggle of the war developed at Stalin 
grad late in August and raged throughout September and 
October. The crack German Sixth Army under Lieutenant 
General (later Field Marshal 
manian and Hungarian forces, was entrusted with the 
capture of the key to the Volga. Fighting of extreme in- 
tensity raged over a wide front. 


Paulus, supported by Ru 


\ The terrain at Stalingrad 
offered the defenders few of the advantages they enjoyed 
before Moscow in 1941. Rail communications had been 
severed by the German advance and Russian supplies had 
to be ferried across the Volga under German fire. Aside from 
the fortified position built up around the city, the defense 
rested on the courage and fortitude of the Red Army and 
the population. A step by step defense delayed the German 
advance to the outskirts of the city until September 12. 
German units reached the 
city on that day. 

Street fighting went on ceaselessly in the rubble of bat 
tered Stalingrad. Progress was exasperatingly slow. Russian 
artillery made every German gain costly; each house had 
to be reduced separately. Debris which clogged every street 
prevented the full use of Nazi armor, and a note of irrita 
tion crept into the German communiqués. Finally, on 
September 30, in his Reichstag speech, Hitler solemnly as 
sured the German people that Stalingrad would be cap 
tured and held against all attacks! 

Like the ill-starred promise of Otto Dietrich on October 
9, 1941, this speech was to boomerang back at the Fiihrer’s 
head. As Russian counterattacks at Stalingrad developed, 
the German communiqués began to alter their confident 
tone. On October 8, 1942, the Nazi High Command re 
ported that the “essential objectives at Stalingrad” had been 
attained. Stalingrad was not taken 


Volga north and south of the 


and a Russian counter 


offensive followed which trapped and destroyed the whole 
German Sixth Army. 

As at Moscow in 1942, Timoshenko did not share the 
final defense or victorious counterattack at Stalingrad. The 
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actual house-to-house defense was conducted by Lieuten- 
ant General Vassily Chuykov, who acted on the assumption 
that any city was a fortress if every house was defended 
room by room. The victorious Russian counterattack north 
ind south of Stalingrad which cut off and destroyed Field 
Marshal Paulus’s army was led by Generals Zhukov, Vas- 
silevsky, Voronov, and Rokossovsky. Stalin had once again 
intervened in the critical stages of ‘the campaign to change 
commanders, and transferred Timoshenko to the Orel- 
Leningrad front. 

The Stalingrad disaster staggered the German nation. 
One of the captive Nazi generals, Moritz von Drebber, 
kept mumbling: “This is defeat! We have had losses before, 
but this is utter defeat!” 

Meantime, the Russian offensive south of Voronezh 
which began on January 16, drove the Nazi armies back 
to the line held in the spring of 1942. The steady Russian 
advances in the south were followed by the assumption of 
the offensive by Timoshenko’s army group near Lake 
Elmen on March |, 1943. This seems to indicate that his 
transfer from the Southern Front was part of Stalin’s pro- 
gram for using his leaders where he felt that they could 
serve Russia best. The Russian communiqué announcing 
the March offensive gave the lie to German propaganda 
reports that Timoshenko was “out of favor with Stalin” 
and that he had been “sent on a mission to Washington.” 
The action on the central and northern front widened as 
Rzhev fell on March 3 and the advance of Timoshenko’s 
forces menaced Staraya Russa. 

Vv 

The complete reversal of position on the Russian front in 
the summer of 1943 was revealed when the Red Army 
launched its summer offensive at Orel in mid-July after an 
abortive German attack on the Belgorod-Kursk front. What 
part Timoshenko played in the Red Army operations of the 
summer and fall of 1943 was not made clear until October 
9 when he was awarded the Order of Suvorov for dancing 
operations on the Taman Peninsula which led to the ex 
pulsion of the Germans from their Caucasus bridgehead. 

The present and future stages of the war are bringing 
new men, methods, and matériel to the fore in the Red 
Army. A whole new corps of young battle-tried officers 
bursting with offensive spirit and “know how,” a perfected 
method of tank-artillery-infantry penetrations and encircle- 
ments, a vast array of streamlined small infantry divisions, 
powerfully equipped with artillery and automatic weapons, 

ve promise that the offensive i of the war will find 
S Wehrmacht outmatched in fighting capacity as well as 
numbers. That Stalin has chosen other leaders to conduct 
this phase of the war is not a reflection on the men who 
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successfully conducted the detensive phase of the wa 
much as it is a clear indication that the Red Army has now 
embarked upon a carefully considered policy of all-wea: he 
offensive warfare. The relative ease with which it stopped 
the only offensive effort the Wehrmacht could make ir 
July, 1943 at Kursk and turned that abortive attempt int 
a sustained Russian offensive which brought the Red Army 
beyond the Dnieper in October is convincing proof of this 
development. 

The new leaders of the Red Army’s offensive are a yr nu 
of young lieutenant and colonel-generals who average forty 
five years of age, and who were almost unknown in Russi 
three years ago. They include Leluishenko, 
Xodimtzev, Tolbukhin, Chuykov, Rokossovsky, Golikoy 
Tulenev, and Vatutin. We may assume that the average age 
of divisional commanders is even lower. Under Marsha 
Stalin the supreme direction of the war is entrusted 1 
group of young marshals: Vassilevsky (Chief of Sta 
Zhukov (Vice-Commissar of Defense), Novikov (Ai: 
Forces). and Voronov (Artillery). These men are con 
vinced exponents of the war of matériel in the industrial 
age and showed their ability to conduct a sustained offensiv. 
over a 700-mile front in the summer and fall of 1943 

Other indications that the Red Army has reached a new 
stage in its development are revealed in Stalin’s addres 
of February 23, 1943, on the anniversary of the founding 
of the Red Army. It had taken two long years of war he said 
to school, reform, and temper the Red Army. Now it is 
the equal or superior of the Wehrmacht in all phases of 
war. Outwardly the changes in the Red Army appear in 
the regulations regarding the uniform and insignia of ser 
ice as well as the formation of élite units. To all intents and 
purposes it now follows the pattern of traditional armies 
The establishment of the Suvorov School for military cadet 
is another step in this direction. 

The chief feature of the Soviet conduct of war has beer 
their refusal to depart from the long-term strategic plan: 
and doctrines built up for a war with Germany. Now tha 
the defensive phase of the war has been successfully passed 
it may be that men like Timoshenko will find les 
scope for their talents. Yet there is every indication that 
the Kremlin and the people appreciate the réle played bi 
him and other leaders in the early days of the war. Eve 
Curie, visiting Russia in 1942, found that next to that of 
Stalin, the face of Timoshenko appeared most commonly on 
Russian posters. Trying to supply a parallel that they would 
understand to a group of American correspondents late in 
1942, Stalin said: “Timoshenko is my George Washington. 
In dealing with an adversary as formidable as the Third 
Reich, attrition is a necessary step to victory. 
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Lieutenant John Mason Brown, USNR 


ESTERDAY and today prisoners, 
German and Italian, have jammed 
the jetty. They have jammed the jetty, 
these prisoners, and filled our minds with 
dificult questions. Among these ques- 
tions must be counted such a teaser as. 
Which have been the more interesting— 
the prisoners or our own reactions to 
them? The prisoners, back from two 
fronts of the war, have been crowded 
on the jetty where less than two weeks 
ago our own troops were waiting long 
and patiently, in equal discomfort, be- 
fore setting out to war. But what a differ- 
ence between going out to win and com. 
ing back conquered! 
These men, herded together or filing 


past on the jetty, have been Italians: 
dark, small, often wretchedly equipped 
though cheerful remnants of Mussolini's 
imperial armies. Sometimes they have 
looked less like picked roosters than like 
picked capons. Or these prisoners have 
been Germans, blond, bronzed, muscu- 
lar, in fine physical condition; Germans 
who once were soldiers and, as such, 
proud members of Hitler’s Afrika Korps 

Today’s Italian crop was a reminder of 
our own Sicilian visit. Yesterday's harvest 
was a reminder, not of the Sicilian show 
but of the African invasion; in particu- 
lar, the Tunisian campaign. As yester- 
day’s prisoners straggled along in the 
blazing sun, leaving the bull pen, they 








Lieutenant John Mason Brown, served as Bridge Announcer on a flagship which took part in the 
invasion of Sicily. Daily, after the second day out from America, Lieutenant Brown was heard 
over the ship’s loudspeaker system. One of Lieutenant Brown's broadcasts concerned the cap 
ture of German and Italian prisoners, a transcript of which appears here. It first appeared in 
The Saturday Review of Literature of October 16, 
broadcasts in a book, To All Hands; An Amphibious Adventure. 
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raised both dust and ghosts. They were 
covered by American tommy guns and 
rifles. They were barked at by tough 
American top sergeants. Or they were 
ordered about briskly by a lean, bemon- 
ocled English colonel. While they have 
squatted in the scant shade of the jetty’s 
cement wall, waiting to board big British 
liners or our own transports, these prison- 
ers have been a sweaty, smelly, docile lot. 

Did I say they have raised ghosts? 
What ghosts? Ghosts of those dark, peril- 
ous days when Tobruk fell; when the 
British had been pushed back; when the 
Germans were practically at the gates of 
Alexandria; when Rommel was a name 
feared ‘round the world; when the Hit- 
lerian nightmare threatened to become 
a Mediterranean reality. 

These prisoners have raised other 
ghosts, too. Memories of the relief and 
wonder felt by us because of the British 
victory at E] Alamein; memories of Gen- 
eral Montgomery and General Alex- 
ander, and of the Eighth Army, which is 
even now winning fresh distinction for 
itself in Sicily; memories of the joy and 
hope ignited by our own invasion of 
Africa; of the stiff months of fighting 
which followed, that made our own 
Sicilian invasion possible, and hence 
brought both us and these prisoners here. 

Anyone who has looked at these pris- 
oners or listened to the comments the 
mere sight of them has provoked aboard 
the Spelvin must know the questions 
they have raised, even if the right answers 
remain elusive. There was the tough 
school of thought; the fellows to be en- 
vied, in a way, because for them the 
answer was all so simple. They said, 
“We ought to line the bastards up and 








mow ‘em down with a machine gun.’ 

Then there were the middle-of-the 
roaders. They said, “Yes, perhaps. But 
we couldn't do that. They've surrendered, 
and International Law says . . . Sure, 
they present an awful problem. But, after 
all, they were only doing their duty as 
they saw it. And don’t forget, our men are 
taken prisoner too.” 

Finally, there were the out-and-out 
humanitarians. They said, “These guys 
are wrong, as we see it. Still, they are 
human beings, and we’re Americans, not 
Nazis, and the Bible says . . .” Accord- 
ingly, even without bartering with them 
for souvenirs, these men tossed the pris- 
oners cigarettes and candy. And smiled on 
them. And in general treated them as 
they would like to be done unto had the 
situation been reversed. 

Meanwhile the prisoners have been 
marched off to their ships or rounded up 
in the bull pen before being transferred 
elsewhere. Meanwhile an order has been 
issued which directs very clearly that 
“fraternization between Army and Navy 
personnel with prisoners of war will 
cease immediately. This includes talk 
ing with prisoners, except in the line of 
duty, negotiating for souvenirs, giving of 
cigarettes, etc., etc.” 

In other words, that IS that. 


TILL, one cannot help wondering 
about the disturbing differences be 
tween an enemy unseen, impersonal, stil! 
fighting, death-dealing, and merciless, 
and an enemy close at hand, captured, 
defenseless, seen away from the heat o! 
actual battle, and seen as a humiliated 
individual rather than a vigilant foe. 
Before becoming too sentimental about 














these prisoners, particularly these Nazi 
prisoners, let's go back to the record of 
the party to which these men subscribed, 
of which they were a part, and in which 
most of them undoubtedly still believe. 
Run through the whole black list of that 
party’s sins. Think of its public crimes 
—the Dollfuss assassination, of what hap- 
pened in the Sudetenland, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Think of 
Amsterdam, of France, of Belgium, of 
Norway; of what England and Russia 
have withstood; and of what would have 
been our own fate, had they not done as 
they did. 

Remember, when exchanging a smile 
or a cigarette with one of these prisoners, 
what precisely such pathetic individuals 
as we saw have done to others far more 
pathetic, when these prisoners were not 
prisoners and the world was opening up 
for them like their bad oyster. 

Remember their barbarities when they 
have been lost in the anonymity of uni- 
formed squads. Remember the horror for 
which they, or their brothers and their 
cousins or their friends, have been re- 
sponsible in their concentration camps. 
Remember the old people they have dis- 
possessed and put to hard labor, knowing 
that hard labor would cost these old 
people their lives. Remember the entire 
villages they have moved away without 
mercy, herding their inhabitants into 
cold trains, expatriating them, sending 
them to certain death in faraway places. 

Remember how, in the darkness of 
what might have been friendly nights, 
the heavy boots of these men, or men of 
their kind, have clattered up to the doors 
of the innocent to evict them. Think of 
the priests they have tormented; of the 


indignities and cruelties beyond reckon 
ing they have heaped upon the Jews. Re 
member how they have perverted the 
once glorious heritage of German scholar 
ship into a library of deliberate lies, where 
no pretense of liberty exists. 

Remember how they have murdered 
and pillaged in the name of a superior 
race. Remember their dreams of conquest 
and the treatment they have meted out to 
those people whose countries they have 
overrun. Remember that Bible of the new 
disorder, “Mein Kampf.” Remember the 
shame of those great mass demonstra 
tions, at which just such vigorous young 
Germans as we have seen have gladly 
surrendered their freedom to the whims 
of a leader. Remember that, even when 
we were in Sicily, one of our paratroopers 
has reported that, from a bush in which 
he had landed, he saw Germans—not 
unlike these Germans—riddle the body of 
another American paratrooper with bul 
lets as he came down in a tree; indeed, 
not only riddle his friend’s body with bul 
lets but cover it with gasoline and burn 
it gleefully after he was dead. Remem 
ber all these things, and one’s pity for 
these prisoners becomes properly tem 
pered. 


HE point is not that these Germans, 

from a cattle-breeder’s standpoint, 
are great, strapping huskies who can on 
occasion smile and murmur expressions 
of gratitude and touch our too-easily- 
touched hearts. It is not the bodies of 
these men, however formidable, which 
are our enemies. It is their minds. These 
have been corrupted by beliefs which, in 
Hitler’s proud boast, have “brutalized” 
their holders. These beliefs are contrary 

















to everything in which we ourselves be- 
lieve and for which we hope. They not 
only contradict, they deny and imperil, 
what are the foundations of our faith. 

If we are here instead of being at home; 
if we are in a world at war instead of go- 
ing about our peaceful business; if our 
wounded were being unloaded here yes- 
terday, these men, individually so touch- 
ing, are the reason for our being here: 
these men, because of their conditioning. 
their convictions, and their misdeeds. 
Even the chocolate-givers and the cigar- 
ette-tossers among us seemed to sense this 
when ambulances lined the jetty, nosing 
their way among these prisoners and dis- 
charging stretcher-load after stretcher- 
load of our wounded. The candy and 
tobacco giving came to a halt then, a halt 
as spontaneous as it was abrupt. A hush 
settled over the jetty and the ship along 
side. 

If we are soft, these prisoners are not. 
Make no mistake about this. Our decen- 
cies are their strongest weapons. It is a 
compliment to our hearts that they can 
be blitzed so easily, but it is no compli 
ment to our heads. 

Now for some details about these pris: 
oners. I found one German who spoke a 
little English. He told me he and his com- 
panions had been in Africa for about two 
years. He said the unit alongside of us 
was the famous Afrika Korps. He was 
happy to have the war over for himself, 
and not unhappy at the thought of going 
to America. He also said, as the appear- 
ance of his companions proved, that the 
“C” rations they had been eating had 
agreed with them. He was a mousey man 
who beamed when spoken to, and whose 
eyes seemed to fill with tears as he spoke. 


He made his tug at the sympathies, all 
right. But fine as were the bodies of the 
men around him, their faces were not the 
faces of the ideal Master Race. Although 
they had little hatred in them, they had 
less enlightenment. Their real tragedy— 
and ours—is that they appeared to be un 
regenerate and in years beyond regenera: 
tion. 

If you wonder why, before boarding 
their ships, these prisoners were deprived 
of their razor blades, their tobacco tins 
and all tinned goods, the reason has to do 
with their being unregenerate. They 
place a low value on all life, including 
their own lives. On a previous return trip 
to the States, prisoners just like these men 
who so touched our sympathies are said 
to have used their razor blades, or any 
sharp thing they could lay their hands to. 
in order to slash the life belts to ribbons 
Their hope was to make death certain for 
everyone aboard, should any of the 
Fiihrer’s submarines, by some blessed 
chance, sink the vessel. 

The Germans are reported to treat our 
prisoners according to the requirements 
of the Geneva Convention; in fact, to 
treat them as well as we treat theirs. Re- 
membering our own prisoners in German 
or Italian hands, let’s trust that these 
German and Italian prisoners are treated 
according to the requirements of Inter- 
national Law. No better, no worse. But 
just because they are prisoners, do not 
forget they are enemies, scoffers at what 
we hold dear, haters of the values we 
cherish. Most of these Germans still be 
lieve in and would fight again for what 
we have no other choice than to loathe 

They are the world’s problem children 
these men, only they are man-sized. 
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To date there is no one gun that can solve all AA prob 
lems. There are many types and calibers, ranging from the 
caliber .30 up to our Navy’s caliber 5”-38, but not one of 
them is the utopian model. Each caliber has its limitations 
and special adaptations. 

This article proposes to cover only that part of AA de- 
tense which includes light AA weapons, and primarily, to 
point out the features of both the Browning caliber .50 
and the 20mm. Mark IV guns, based upon experience with 
these weapons. Moreover, the weapons in question are to 
be considered for land operations only, not as antiaircraft de- 
fense of ships. 

What is the mission of antiaircraft machine guns? The 
answer is, to bring effective fire power against low-flying, 
strafing, pane dive bombing enemy planes. What is the best 
way to combat such forms of attack? Knock the enemy 
plane down before it can come within effective strafing 
range, or, in the case of dive bombers, get the plane before 
it can release the bomb. 

For the Navy, the 20mm. Oerlikon more nearly ap 
proaches the answer. It has been found that the explosive 
action of the 20mm. shell is much more effective than the 
punch ing power of the caliber .50. In the Coral Sea-Guadal- 
canal battles the planes hit by the 20mm. were nearly all 
flamers, whereas those hit by a caliber .50 in most cases 
merely let the gasoline leak out of the tanks. In either case, 
however, we can assume that the plane was a loss to the 
enemy. The chances of hitting a dive bomber before it re 
leases a bomb are greater with the 20mm. than with the 
caliber 50, but the bomb release point is usually at a range 
more profitably covered by the 40mm. This release point 





A caliber .50 aircooled machine gun in North Africa. 
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varies, of course, with the individual pilot who may come 
well within the effective hitting range of even the caliber 
50. If so, the armor piercing and incendiary bullets are 
quite effective even against armored planes. 

To digress for a moment, it must be remembered, as sta 
tistics prove, that many planes have been hit with 20mm 
and with caliber .50 ammunition, yet were not knocked 
down at the scene of conflict. In many cases these planes 
crashed on the way to their airdrome, and still others who 
were lucky enough to arrive were good only tor junk and 
spare parts. 

The present 20mm. AA gun has a cyclic rate approxi 
mately the same as the caliber .50 AA machine gun. Al 
though it is mz igazine fed, there are enough rounds (sixty 
to get on a target and do a lot of damage, so that the time 
loss in changing magazines does not constitute a major ob 
jection to the 20mm. 
desirable. On the N 


A belt feed would of course be more 
lavy column mount it is a free gun with 
a single man as gunner, pointer and trainer, thus re 
ducing the element of human error and gaining the benefi 
of one man who through training or native ability has the 
“knack” of getting on and staying on a target. 

y “free mount” is meant a mount without gears, which 
ow the gunner to point and train his weapon by merely 
shifting the position of his body, and thus be able to track 
even the fastest plane with reasonable assurance of getting 
hits. 

To summarize, 


then, the outstanding features of the 
20mm. are (1) use of HE shells, (2) greater range, (3) 
high rate of fire, and (4) a free swinging mount. 

Now let us look at the other side of the ledger. Is the 










The Navy’s 20mm. 
AA gun is used on 
ships and ashore. 


present 20mm. with its column mount suitable for landing 
operations? The answer is definitely negative for the reason 
that the mount is entirely too heavy and cumbersome to be 
manually handled. 

What of the twin 20mm. gun mounted on the 40mm. 
trailer mount? The answer in this case is affirmative with 
reservations. It is suitable for landing operations, and has 
been landed under combat conditions but, unfortunately, 
a prime mover is a prerequisite for movement once the twin 
mount is taken from the landing boat. 

By comparison the caliber .50 AA MG needs no prime 
mover upon hitting the beach and can be put in operation 
ready to fire in at least three minutes from the time the 
landing boat comes to a halt on the beach. This has been 
done in actual operations. 

Combat experience has shown that prime movers are 
frequently unavailable, and certainly are not carried in the 
first trip of boats to the beach; whereas AA must land as 
soon after the infantry as possible. However, prime movers 
are necessary to transport either w eapon any great distance. 

There is one more detail to mention concerning the 
twin mount. Under combat conditions it has been found 
that (1) the gear ratio of the 40mm. trailer is too slow to 
track enemy strafing planes; (2) the element of human error 
is trebled because of the necessity of a separate gunner, 
pointer, and trainer. The twin mount can be fired from the 
landing boat on its way to the beach if the waves of boats 
are attacked, but its chances of effective fire are indeed 
slim. Three men are not required to fire the caliber .50 and 
the weapon can be operated from a landing boat. In this 
connection the adaptability of the mount to the practical 
exigencies of combat operations is of primary importance. 

It is standard procedure in the automatic weapons set-up 
of a defended area to “dig in” in positions selected. It takes 
a lot more digging, hence more time, to prepare a 20mm. 
position than it does a caliber .50. 

Another feature of the 20mm. may be illustrated by a 
routine raid on Guadalcanal. Assume that our static and 
alternate positions are built, and that well-trained crews 
are on the guns. A raid alert is given, guns are fully manned, 
the enemy comes in, a plane is shot down, the raid is over. 
The guns are checked first for casualties, second for damage, 
and third for the number of rounds fired. Time after time 
the caliber .50 fired upwards of 100 rounds whereas the 
20mm. fired only from 0 to 60 rounds. Usually the count 
was nearer to the 0 than the 60 mark. 

Upon investigation it was found that because the 20mm. 
required greased ammunition, it was impossible to keep 
dust and dirt from accumulating on the ammunition that 
had been magazined. Since in the combat area it is neces- 
sary to have ammunition ready for irnmediate expenditure, 
no real solution was found to remedy this trouble. The 
20mm. will fail to fire if the ammunition is not properly 
lubricated, or if there is dirt on the lubricated shells. 
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It should be noted that magazined 20mm. am: 


tion, exposed to sunlight and heat, loses its coating of 


lubrication through melting, with a consequent flowi 
into the bottom of the magazine. There, mixed with d 
sludge is formed necessitating the dismantling of the n 
zine. Moreover, the ammunition with its lubrication n 
off, may develop stoppages. 

Every idea of many combined heads on Guadalean 


tried and the only solution found was to move the 20mn 
to an area where there was not so much dust, letting 
caliber .50 w eapons remain because they were not thus 
fected. It should be noted in this connection that bursti1 
bombs raise a tremendous cloud of dust and dirt, apart fi 


what the normal breeze carries. Strafing planes often « 
in to attack the area after the bombers’ have gone, 
trick that plays the devil with rescue and ambulanc: 
sonnel. At such moments the AA guns should be oper 


The caliber .50 gave us very little trouble in this r spe 


Perhaps a suitable mount can be devised to mak 
20mm. as mobile as the caliber .50. This will sol 
landing problem. To date such a mount has not bee: 
able. Through constant care the dust situation mi 
minimized. 

Next arises the problem of what becomes of the 


HE projectiles which miss the plane and land somewhe: 


else. This problem also arises with the caliber .5 
when the 20mm. lands it explodes, whereas the cal 
does not. Troops may be located in the areas in w! 
expended ammunition lands. The HE 20mm. m 
more casualties. 

On Guadalcanal certain caliber .50 AA mach 
units acquired some incendiary ammunition to 
the TBA allotment of tracer and AP. The results w 
gratifying. The AP caused leaks in the fuel tanks 
incendiaries set the gasoline on fire, causing the « 
go down in flames. 

The present TBA does not allot incendiary am: 
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ground AA weapons, whereas the 20mm. has the power 
cause flamers. A revision of the TBA might not be in 





ypropriz ate. 
\mong certain less desirable features of the caliber .50 
\ marine gun is its weight. 






The water-cooling system 
ms to be an unnecessary encumbrance. 






Reports from 
mbat areas have shown that in many cases barely 100 
nds of ammunition were fired from each gun at a time. 
this holds true then the air-cooled type barrel should re- 
ice the water-jacketed type. Resort might be had to the 
rcraft flexible-mount air-cooled caliber .50 machine gun. 
However, history has shown again and again that the 








nemy many times does the unexpected. If our armament 





s suitable only in attacks of short duration and the ene my 
pulls an attack requiring 1,000 rounds per gun, we are 
g ing to have burned-out barrels, and the last several 
hundred rounds will be worthless. Spare barrels might or 
night not be available. In combat areas spare parts are 
ften lost or destroyed. It is surprising how much gets mis 
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placed in combat. Will the gun crew have time to change 





barrels, if they have them? Perhaps, yet on at least two oc- 
sions on Henderson Field there was no time. Once there 
vas an attack by twenty dive bombers. On another occasion 
twenty-seven Zeroes “buzzed” the field from almost as many 
lirections. In these instances little time was allowed for 
hanging barrels and the average ammunition expenditure 
per caliber .50 gun was between 700 to 1,000 rounds. 
While these attacks were rare, at least equipment was avail 
ble to take care of the situation. In the first case the caliber 
50 AA machine guns hit four, damaged one, and turned 
five of the dive bombers away. 
re still questionable. 











y. In the second, the results 
At least there were no AA casualties, 
hich is what strafing planes go after. Both 20s and .50s 
ere shooting, but the tracking ability of the 20s was such 
that we were largely dependent on the free-mount .50s 





























the Throne. 





{oundup, September 30, 1943. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT 


Belly Chuckle 


Through the courtesy of the Japanese radio, the Roundup is able 
to give you another chuckle today. 

Presenting a Nip communiqué: 

“Upon the 12th, large American bombers raided North Chishima 
and Captain Yokozaki received a letter of thanks from the C-in-C 
of that region for dashing to meet them. This has been reported to 


“He has been promoted posthumously to major.” 
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Another undesirable feature of the caliber .50 AA ma 
chine gun is the present mount. Although it can be broken 
down into portable loads, the lightest piece weighs forty 
pounds. However, as a result of many tests in the United 
State it was found that the 
present mount can be quickly moved from one posite n to 


S and ol actual use In combat, 


another, does not require sandbagging for and 
Convenient bomb craters 


were used until permanent positions were ct nstructed on 


Ste dine Ss, 
has a comparative ly low silhouette. 


Henderson Field, which points out a minor idaptability 
- always a problem, but aside from a 
small amount of buffer oil almost any kind of lubricant can 


be used on the caliber .50, 


Care and cleaning are 
whereas the 20mm requires a 
special lubricant for the ammunition and prepared graphite 
as well as oil for the gun. 

\s the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the value 
of the weapon itself, or its mount; there is no dust, and only 
has found the to be far superior to the caliber .50 


A \. Under sea conditions, the re is no proble m of movement 


20mm. 


ot the weapon itself, or 1tS mount the re is no dust, and only 
the fish have tO WOTTY OVC! what become Ss ol the ( xp nded 
rounds. 


On land and 


in getting to land, the whole « mplexion 
changes. 


The caliber AA machine 
own. It is highly mobile, dust and dirt present no serious 
prob lem, and the infantry out in front are not worried by 
having HE 


50 gun comes into its 


shells from their AA landing among them 


hus, since the utopian AA gun is not at the moment 
available, it is necessary to use a we apon whose character 
istics permit the maximum effectiveness with the minimum 
effort. For land operations at the present time with duc al 
lowance for some future weapon nearer to the Uv 
50 AA machine gun is believed to have 


more favorable characteristics than any other we apon in its 


plan 


model, the caliber 


Category 





KNIFE 
FIGHTING 


The proper stance for an attack 
from the crouch. Note the grip 
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The proper grip permits freedom of move- 
ment in making any type of slash or thrust 


Curiously enough, little has ever been written abuut the 
history or practical use of a knife for close-in fighting. And 
in those nations or racial groups in which a bladed weapor 
is often used, little has actually been done in teaching 
its use. The knife has been considered merely a weapor 
characteristic of that particular area and race—each indi 
vidual used it as he saw fit. 

Professional fencing instructors have lately en to lay 
down programs for the training of individuals in knife 
work, but most of them visualize a situation from the 
fencer’s viewpoint, where two men approach each other 
from a distance with drawn knives. Thus they have tried 
to develop a system of knife “fencing” instead of close-in 
knife fighting. 

The knife is the ideal weapon for close-quarter work, but 
in most cases, the victim will not see it coming until it is to 
late. It will usually be used in total or semidarkness. Be 
cause it is ndiseless it may be used when silence is desirable 
or it may be used when your ammunition is gone. In an 
event, the proper r approach in close combat utilizes the ele 
ment of surprise. 

Carry the knife in the right hand and a handful of dir 
in the left. Throw the dirt in the opponent’s eyes and stich 
him in the stomach. Such tactics are certainly not orthodox 
but anything to disturb your opponent's mental and physi 
cal balance, distract his attention, or confuse his vision, is 
certainly the thing to do when he can see the blade soning 
Draw your knife when you intend to cut somebody. Don 
use it as a pencil sharpener or to open a can of tomatoes 

So far in this war the fighting knife has had two main 
uses, One as a reserve weapon to be used when all else 
fails, and the other for specific missions such as sentry 
killing, or in any situation where silence and quick k lling 
efficiency are desired. That it is an important weapon hat 
lately been evidenced by the reports from the Pacific theate’ 
where our enemies have put it to good use. In the Eur pean 
theater. commando-type troops also have used it with su 
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This grup is wrong. It can be used 
for a downward thrust only. 


ess, and in certain battle areas knives have played an im 
portant part in hand-to-hand combat. Yugoslavs, Greeks, 
and other natives of the Balkans, the Finns, and some Rus- 
sian units are reported to have made good use of fighting 
knives. Moreover, most of the armies—both Allied and 


Axis—have adopted and issued some sort of a knife, although 


little real training seems to have been given in knife fight- 
ing. 

Before taking up actual knife-fighting technique, you can 
discard the idea of knife throwing as a practical method of 
combat. There are a few—too few to count in a war—people 
who can pick up a knife, throw it at a moving object at an 
unknown distance, and hit a vital spot. Knife throwing is 
an art that belongs in vaudeville and side-shows. In order 
to throw a knife properly, the exact distance from the 
thrower to the target must be known because the knife 
turns end over end as it travels through the air. The 
thrower therefore must know his distance to control the 
number of turns the knife makes so that it will hit the 
target point first. There are some methods of knife throw- 
ing at close ranges in which the blade does not turn over 
in the air, but when one considers the agility of a military 
target, heavy clothing, and the fact that if you miss you 
are without a weapon, it is easy to see that knife throwing 
is impractical. 

Uhere are definite psychological considerations in regard 
to knife fighting which apply to both the user and the 
enemy. In the first place, unless the knife is considered a 
personal weapon by the soldier, the untrained user will 


KNIFE FIGHTING 





have a noticeable aversion to thinking of the knife as a 
weapon to use in combat. This is especially true of the 
ordinary American soldier who would much rather use his 
fists in close contact fighting because the knife is so little 
used as a weapon in civil life. 














This gives us a good reason 
why it is important to train our men in how to use a knife 














PsYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF KNIFE FIGHTING 


This psychological barrier must be overcome and the 
soldier must achieve skill in handling the knife as a w eapon, 








just as he does his bayonet. In the preliminary Stages of 





bayonet training the same aversion is present. But once 
the infantryman has run the bayonet course and has used 
the bayonet on dummies, his knowledge of its deadliness 
and of the fact that he can handle it bring him to the point 
where he has confidence in it and is no longer averse to 
using it. The same result will be obtained in knife training 
if the men are taught to use the knife properly and dum 
mies which can be slashed and cut are used in the course of 
instruction. 

An excellent example of the psychological effect of the 
knife was seen during the early days of the British Abys 
sinian campaign against the Italians. The native troops on 
the Allied side were particularly skilled in the use of the 
knife. They were also excellent stalkers. It was their practice 
in a certain sector to slip out into the desert and crawl into 
the ranks of the sleeping Italians and use the knife to slit 
the throat of one of the group. Upon awakening, the other 
soldiers seeing a dead comrade with his throat slit would be 
extremely shaken and this contributed to a general lowering 
of the Italian morale 
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This grip is wrong. It can be 
used for an upward thrust only. 
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To the untrained man, the appearance of a knife in the 
hands of an enemy may bring on panic, which can be 
heightened by the use of a brig t, flashing blade instead of 
a blade of blued steel. There is a definite moral adv antage to 
the attacker who uses a bright blade instead of a darkened 
one. The blued blade is in reality not of much advantage 
because the coloring wears off in a short time, leaving it 
bright. 

In instructing a soldier in the use of a fighting knife, 
there are certain initial steps and explanations to give him 
the general background of the use of knives in combat. ‘This 
should be followed by simple demonstrations. 

At this point, it is well to enter into a discussion on vari 
ous types of knives the student has seen and how they have 
been used. This discussion will show that in general knives 
with spikes on the butt, brass knuckles for the hilt, and any 
other additions are none too practical, for operationally they 
do not justify their existence. However, this discussion will 
arouse interest and a good many questions will come up 
which the instructor otherwise would not have mentioned. 

Here is the place to stress again the instances in which 
the knife will be used and hammer home the point that the 
knife is a reserve or last-ditch weapon to be used at ex- 
tremely close quarters after firearms can no longer be used. 
After the student has had this preliminary indoctrination 
lecture, allow him to feel and handle various types of 
knives and let him Pe ‘monstrate to himself the three funda- 
mentals in the use of the knife—the thrust and the slash, 
and maneuverabitity. 

In your next session point out that the fighting knife is 
ordins arily used in darkness or semidarkness but show also 
the proper method of attack in the open where an opponent 

can see you by demonstrating the attack from a crouch with 

the left hand forward and the knife held with the handle 
across the palm of the right, close to the body. The left 
hand guards or parries to make the opening for the slash 
or thrust. Point out that when the man is in the crouch 
with his left hand forward to parry he is in a position of 
extreme mobility, and in perfect balance. He is also pro- 
tecting his vital midsection and throat area from possible 
thrusts from an opponent who has a knife. He can also 
deal with an opponent who is armed with a club, or any 
other object which can be used to strike or throw. 

At this point, give the students dummy knives and let 
them practice thrusts and slashes on each other. If dummy 
knives are not easily available, tent pegs will make a fair 
substitute. After a preliminary round of this, take up the 
vulnerable spots of the body which are particularly sensitive 


to knife attacks of both the thrust and slash type. 


WueEn to ATrack 


A man attacked from the front with a blade instinctively 
tries to protect two spots. These are the throat and the 
stomach area. The psychological effect of the threat of a 
knife wound in these areas—regardless of whether the 
threat is serious or not—is so great that the victim is usually 
momentarily mentally out of gear. The throat area is vul- 
nerable to either the thrust or the slash, the thrust being 
most effective when driven into the hollow at the base of 
the throat just below the Adam’s apple. A thrust there into 
the jugular vein or a slash on either side of the neck, cut- 
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The noiseless attack from the rear. The blade should pierce 
the area of the kidneys. The left hand should cover the nose 
as well as the mouth to shut off all possible noise by the victim. 


ting the arteries results in extreme loss of blood and quick 
death. Thrusts in the abdominal area which can be com 
bined with the slash as the knife is withdrawn have a great 
shock effect and usually incapacitate the victim to the 
stage where another blow can be given with the w eapon be be 
fore he has a chance to recover. A deep wound in the ab 
dominal area will usually kill, but is much slower than a 
good thrust or slash in the throat area. The heart is, of 
course, a vital spot for the thrust, but the protection of the 
ribs makes it more difficult to hit. In some instances, ern 
thrusts aimed at the heart have been stopped by the ribs 
which have also broken off the point of the knife without 
causing a vital wound. But usually the blade will slide off 
the rib and go into the vital area. The heart thrust is, of 
course, fatal at once. 

It is possible to get an ineffective slash across the sides 
of the throat from the rear, but one of the most effective 
knife blows in the rear of the victim is delivered in th: 
kidney or small of the back area. A deep thrust here will 
cause great shock, internal hemorrhage, but not necessarily 
death. This back or kidney thrust is best used in attacking 
a sentry. It will be explained later. 

The vital areas are the throat, heart, and abdomina! sec 
tions, and all other knife thrusts and slashes should only be 
preliminary to the vital killing stroke delivered into these 
areas. The slash can be effectively used to sever the tendons 
on the inside of the wrist and this is most effective against 
a person who is trying to protect himself from the knife and 
has his-arm outstretched to do so. This slash renders the 
hand useless. A slash across the large muscle of the biceps 
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Showing how the proper grip is used in a slash to the left side of the neck. 


has the same effect. A slash on the inside of the thigh or 
arm will cut various veins and arteries and if left unat 
tended, will cause death from loss of blood. 

Before going further, it is best to show how the handle 
f the fighting knife contributes to maneuverability when 
gripped properly. The length of the handle or hilt of a 
fighting knife of ideal proportion is roughly five inches from 
the end of the butt to the cross guard. The diameter at its 
largest point is almost one inch. This point is approximately 
one and one-fourth inches from the cross guard. The handle 
tapers in both directions gradually and its diameter at the 
cross guard is five-eighths of an inch. Tapering in the other 
direction toward the butt at about three-fourths of an inch 
trom the end it reaches a diameter of one-half inch. From 
this point the handle flares out to form a small knob on the 
end. The point of balance in the overall length of a knife 
six-inch blade) with a handle of this type is roughly one 
inch from the guard, toward the butt. The handle is 
checkered .or knurled to give a good grip, and the small 
knob on the end makes it easy to pull from the sheath. 


Tue Proper Grip 


When properly gripped the knife lies across the out 
stretched palm of the hand diagonally. The small part of 
the handle next to the cross guard is grasped by the thumb 
and forefinger. The middle finger also lies over the handle 
at the point of largest diameter. With the knife held in this 
ashion, it is very easy to maneuver it in all directions by 
controlling the direction of the blade by a combination 





movement of the fore and middle fingers plus a turning of 
the wrist. When the palm is up it is possible (holding 
knife in the right hand) to slash to the right. When the 
palm is turned down, it is possible to slash to the left. The 
thrust can be executed from either the palm up or down po 
sition. At the time of contact in the thrust or the slash, the 
knife is grasped tightly by all fingers, the initial controlling 
grip of the fore and middle fingers has not changed and the 
blade has actually become a continuation of your arm. 
Knife manipulation is easy, and skill can be acquired after 
a few hours’ practice. 

After the student has been shown the vulnerable spots, 
let him take a real knife and practice on a dummy. A dum 
my is easily made from an old pair of coveralls filled with 
straw. Make him practice slowly at first executing thrusts 
and slashes, always from the crouch. Speed up the tempo 
as the practice goes along and point out spots to hit as he 
practices. About six hours of such practice will give the 
student a good deal of confidence in his weapon and a skill 
which will place him well above the average knife wielder. 

Where is the best place to carry a knife? The simplest 
answer is a place where the bearer can withdraw it with the 
least possible effort and with the most speed. This place 
may vary greatly owing to racial and local custom and the 
type of garment worn. 

Knives have been carried successfully in a sheath at the 
side, down the back of the neck, up the sleeve, in the top 
of a boot or legging, under the coat lapel, in the crown of a 
hat, between the belt and the trousers, strapped to the in- 
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side of the thigh beneath the trouser leg, in a sheath sewn 
diagonally across the chest on a vest. Any place that com- 
bines concealment and the element of surprise in using it is 
satisfactory. There is really no one best place. Everyone has 
his own ideas, but once a place has been decided upon, he 
should always carry it there and practice the draw from that 

lace. Then he will be able to use it with the greatest speed 
and the least effort. 


Sentry KiILLinc 


In sentry killing, the approach is from the rear and is 
naturally noiseless. At the time of rising a few feet in the 
rear of the victim, the knife should either be taken from the 
sheath where it has been during the approach crawl, or 
taken from the teeth where it may have been carried. The 
attack is launched from a distance of not less than five feet 
and is initiated as soon as the attacker has arrived at that 
spot. This swift and sudden attack is important because of 
the animal instinct which usually warns the victim that 
someone is approaching or watching him. The upward 
thrust of the knife into the middle of the back or the right 
or left kidney section is executed at the end of the leap. At 
the same time the free hand is clasped over the mouth and 
nose of the victim, pulling him backward off balance. The 
thrust into the kidney area has initially a great shocking 
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effect and there will be no outcry if the free hand goes « 
the mouth and nose at the time of the thrust. Press 
victim back upon the blade continually and after a few 
onds pull the blade from the back and while maintai: 
the same grip on nose and throat, lift the head up 
slash the jugular vein. 

One method of using the knife in assassination is as 
as history and is practiced throughout the occupied coun 
today. T ‘he chief victims have been members of the Ges 
and local Quislings. The assassin marks his victim 
crowd and approaches him from the front. His knife is | 
in his hand with the hilt down and the blade lying 
along the inside of the forearm or concealed up the si 
The handle is, of course, concealed by the fingers. The as 
sassin with the knife in this position passes the victim walk 
ing toward him, and as he reaches a point directly opposite, 
a simple movement of his wrist frees the blade and a shon 
arm movement plunges it into the kidney area of the victim 
The knife is either left sticking in the wound or is pulled 
out and the assassin walks on through the crowd, his move 
ment undetected. 

Recent reports from our forces in the Pacific theater have 
shown the knife to be an important weapon, because jungle 
warfare is close-quarter work where the bladed weapon i: 
particularly useful, especially in the dark. 





Showing how the proper grip is used in a slash to the right side of the neck. 
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A Liaison Officer Is 
Not a Messenger Boy 
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LIAISON | 


By 
Lieutenant Colonel 
James Warner Bellah 


ln a recent maneuver at 1300 hours an armored division 
vumposed of three combat commands and a task force at- 
tacked through and around an infantry division. Beginning 
about two hours before H hour, four officers representing 
the units of the armored division reported in to the in- 
fantry division CP at staggered intervals, to get information 
and to give information. Each armored officer knew fully 
the picture and plan of the command he came from, and 
told it briefly and exactly. In addition, each officer was in 
possession of additional detailed information from which 
store he was able to answer any and all questions put to him. 
And finally, each officer knew exactly what he wanted to 
know from the infantry and whom to ask. They departed. 
From three to five times during the four hours of the 
armored attack, each of the four officers reappeared at the 
Infantry CP—a total of sixteen contacts—each possessed of 
full information of the change and progress of the attack, 
and again prepared to answer detailed questions and each 
desiring certain specific additional information from the 
infantry. That is liaison. 

The attack was an outstanding success—almost solely 
because of the close liaison of these four armored division 
oficers. The infantry picture was somewhat obscure 
throughout because of a breakdown in communications due 
to paratroop action and to isolated all-around defensive po- 
sitions of lower units due to the same paratroop action. 
Corps was out of communication because of signal break 
down—but the infantry division and the armored division 
were able to maintain a general lateral coérdination of ac- 
‘ion almost entirely by the activity and efforts of these four 
officers. ‘ 

How often has a youngster reported in to you at Division 
CP and said “Sir, Lieutenant Blank reporting in as liaison 
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ofhcer from the Umpteenth Infantry,” and how often have 
you seen the light of inexperience in his eyes, brushed him 
off to the liaison area and used him merely as a messenger 
boy? 


A liaison officer is not a messenger boy. Too often, he de 
velops into one, however, because too often he is the last 
joined lieutenant of his outfit, the least needed ofhicer ai 
his outfit. The most expendable. This state of affairs can 
never be rectified until actual combat teaches the necessity 
of reliable, experienced liaison officers, but it can be rectified 
partially at the CP to which this youngster reports if a little 
thought and a brief moment will be expended by the officer 
he reports to. And that thought and that moment is the duty 
of each senior officer who traflics with liaison officers. 

The author, for one, is a little bit tired of having the 
junior officer damned at critique after critique. So tired 
that he winces now when he hears it—because the junior of 
ficer fails only because the senior officer fails. Mark that 
well. The junior officer today is a factory product, turned 
out to pattern, in quantity, and turned out fast. He begins 
to learn his job only when he begins to serve in a unit as a 
junior officer. And he begins to learn it only if the senior 
officers teach it to him by precept and example. Many senior 
officers today in this expanding army no longer give that 
precept and example because of professional inability to do 
so or because of pressure ol duties. Too much is often ex 
pected of junior officers for the little that is given them by 
senior officers. 

But the mission is clear. The juniors have the troop con 
tact and must produce. Therefore, you, the senior officer 
must give the junior of your experience and knowledge the 
last full measure, or you fail in your vital duty. 

In the author's division the question of instructing and 
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inspiring liaison officers in their jobs and in the importance 
of their jobs came up several months ago. It started as a 
gratuitous pep talk to counteract the effect on morale of a 
slow situation and a pelting Tennessee rain. G-3 and G-2 
cooked it up to keep themselves sane and somehow hit the 
nail so well on the head that seasoned liaison officers ask 
for a booster shot of it now and then, and new liaison officers 
are usually given enough of the worth of it by more ex- 
perienced liaison officers so that they club together and re- 
quest the initial dose. They get it full strength and the effort 
it takes on the part of G-2 and G-3 pays continuous divi- 
dends in top-flight liaison. 

In this division the new liaison officer is told his function 
in a few brief words. The full import of his work, when 
properly performed, is pointed out to him dramatically. His 
initiative and his pride are inspired—in the hope that he 
will, through the inspiration, bring every personal effort to 
bear to perform his function fully. Because he may feel, at 
the start, that he has been brushed-off from his unit, his 
ego is bucked up by pointing out to him that telephones 
fail in combat, that radios can be silenced or jammed, that 
pigeons can be eaten Cif they are under a year old)—but 
that the one means of control and command that can never 
fail entirely is the physical contact between unit and unit 
that can, and must, always be maintained by the use of 
liaison ofhcers. 

He is told that he is not a messenger boy or an officer 
courier but rather that he is expected to be a walking, living, 
talking situation map kept up to the minute—by himself. 
He is told that his job at any given moment, may be the 
most important job in the entire command by virtue of the 
fact that he alone may be in possession of the one piece of 
information that may turn the tide of the whole action. 

He is told that as a liaison officer his duties are divided 
into two main categories: 

(1) When he leaves the CP of his own unit, he must 
leave it in full possession of his unit's S-3 situation and 
S-2 situation, plus any other information he can get that is 
pertinent to either situation. 

He gets this information by keeping his own personal map 
up to the minute with his unit’s S-2-3 map. He gets it by 
making contact with his own S-2 and S-3 and not by lying 
in the sunlight until he is shouted for or huddling in the 
rain until he is waterlogged. He gets it by smiling, ingrati- 
ating persistence when he is brushed off (as he usually wil] 
be on maneuvers). He gets it by asking questions of as- 
sistant S-2s and 3s, when the 2s and 3s themselves are pre- 
occupied. He gets it by every ingenious unobtrusive means 
he can, short of being a public nuisance. (A pleasant smile 
is his greatest asset.) But he gets it—and he gets it cor- 
rectly, exactly, minutely so that he can give it clearly, 
lucidly, and briefly to the echelon of command that he goes 
to. Furthermore, in addition to the brief clear story he gives, 
he must always be in a position (when he possibly can; 
and he can if he’ll work at his job), to answer specific, de- 
tailed questions that may be shot at him by officers who 
must have the information and whose only means of getting 
it quickly is through him. 

(2) When he leaves.to return to his own unit again he 
must have the larger picture of the situation as it is known 
at the higher echelon he leaves, so that by giving it to his 
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unit he can broaden its understanding of the entire scope of 
action and thereby facilitate that action. 

In addition to the two main categories of his duties, he 
will keep his eyes and ears open as he shuttles back and 
forth, observe his own and enemy action, the dispo: 
and position of columns and units on the roads he travers. 
and thus add to the sum total of his information by hi 
alertness and untiring observation. 

We breed few youngsters in the United States who react 
unfavorably to trust and responsibility and, within bounds 
the Army c: in use the individual initiative of every junior 
officer in it. Tell the young, inexperienced liaison officer 
that in effect he represents the CO of the unit he come up, 
down, or over from and that he not only must know the 
present disposition of that unit, but that he must also tr 
to acquire some knowledge of his CO's future plans for th 
unit—-future moves or dispositions to come—remembering 
always that in military operations the future is always nebu 
lous and plans for it always subject to change and there! 
keeping those future plans separate from present disp 
sitions, prefacing them always with “The Colonel plans 
expects to, hopes to—” so that no confusion of fact and fancy 
is entertained at higher echelon. 

Appalling as it may seem to you, this inexperienced Jieu 
tenant who reports in to you may have no knowledge what 
soever of staff or staff section functions. All he sees is 
hatful of rank, a sheaf of papers, and a cacaphony of tel 
phonic activity. Explain to him the status and function o! 
the staff as a whole and give him a once-over-lightly on the 
individual function of each staff section so that he w 
know where to get and where to give in information that 
he requires or has. And teach him that invaluable staff habi: 
of checking with each staff section before he leaves the C! 
to see whether or not they have anything for the equivalent 
staff section in the CP he is going to, or whether they want 
anything from it. “Liaison officer from the Umpteeni! 
leaving for the Umpteenth CP. Have you anything, sii 

Point out to him the difference between the staff office: 
function and his own function so that he will know exact!) 
where he stands in the military scheme of things—tha 
whereas the staff officer has three functions: (1) advisor t 
his CO or CG, (2) the passing of orders in the name of his 
CO or CG, and (3) supervision to make sure that thos 
orders are carried out—that the liaison officer has only on 
function: to mirror the living, present situation of his unit 
as a walking, talking situation map; a direct, verbal, think 
ing representative of his CO and of the CO or CG of !! 
echelon he is acting as liaison officer to. 

Warn him to cultivate in himself the two emma ry 
tary virtues of accuracy in the carrying and transm 
military information and a cardinal respect for tim 
all else. Time is the essence of all successful operation 
the loss of five minutes of time by him may easily mea 
loss of an hour to troops only a few miles distant. 

And finally point out to him that other liaison officer 
are sources of information to him—that his is a job of indi 
vidual initiative and that every scrap of information he «1 
get from any source is grist to his mill. If he is a regiments! 
liaison officer, he can get the entire picture of his Division’ 
action by comparing notes with the other two regimen! 

liaison officers so that when the question of “What 1 



























































the Three Umpteenth doing down at the bridge?” comes 
» he can answer it. 
“At the Division CP he runs into liaison officers from 
rps, from other divisions, from attached engineer units 

m corps artillery, from the Air Support Party. If he 

eps his eyes and ears open and asks a question here or 
here, and does it quietly, intelligently, and without be- 

ming a bright-boy nuisance he very shortly becomes an 
xpert on the division, corps, and army big picture and has 
he whole thing ready at his fingertips when someone 
eeds it vitally to govern his decisions and actions. 

For himself, then, due to a few words of help, instruction, 
guidance and possibly inspiration, he has suddenly ceased 

o be Lieutenant Blank, the last joined and hence most ex- 
pendable youngster, and has instead become “There’s young 
Blank—Hey Blank—come over here and tell this major 
from corps what you told me.” He becomes “Don’t bother 
me—ask young Blank—he’s always on the ball.” He becomes 

My God, Blank, been swimming? Come in and get warm. 
Se rgeant, give Lieutenant Blank a cup of that coffee.” But 
for himself, deep inside, he becomes something far, far 
better. He becomes an important contributing cog in the 
military machine, getting a good grip on his first job since 
OCS perhaps, doing something a little better than the next 
man. He becomes a little more than a second lieutenant 
GI; no longer quite as expendable as a tent peg. 

And what have you done as a senior officer as a result of 
this slight expenditure of effort on your part? Nothing 

guaranteed, mind you, because no matter what you pass out 
in the way of instruction these days (or any days), some 
junior officers will always remain mentally, spiritually and 
physically on a par with deputy share croppers. But if you 
have expended this effort, at least you have tried to plug a 
gap, tried to spread your own know ledge, and tried to keep 
yourself out of the same category. 

More than that—if you do it—you can’t fail to throw it 
at some youngster some day and make a fireball out of him. 
We have at this headquarters such a man. 

Six weeks ago G-3 called over to me in a slack situation. 
Get that liaison-ofhcer booster shot of yours and needle 
the boys. They’re depressed and wet through.” 
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Salvage or Pursuit 
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There was a new face in the group. He hadn't heard the 
talk. He brightened up and because he did, the talk got 
better because of his interest. In his own mind previously, 
he, a P & V second lieutenant, had been reduced to the 
status of a Western Union messenger boy with no chance of 
carrying the flag or getting into the Pentagon Building and 
coming out a lieutenant colonel three days later. He bat 
tened on to the booster shot talk and he saw from it a 
chance of fighting a part of the war personally. He saw an 
opportunity to use his gifts as he knew them, to give, to 
contribute; today—at this CP—nobody yells for the Liaison 
Officer from the Umpteenth Infantry—they yell for Joe 
Smith—they grab at him and haul him into the councils of 
the great. They say, “Smith’ll have the latest dope, ¢ ,eneral,” 
and Smith has it. Furthermore, he never sits in the rain any 
more and the chances are his career will be ruined utte rly 
by a detail to the staff. But one thing is certain. He'll inspire 
youngsters to be crack liaison officers forevermore. 

To a certain degree, Smith in every 
youngster you deal with. All that you have to do in most 
cases is to bring it out. But you must remember that if you 
don’t, no one will, because nine times out of ten the only 
word that the potential liaison officer gets from the CP 
he leaves is “Report at once to such and such a command 
post as Liaison Officer.” There it begins and there it ends 
and in no time you have a hatful of confused lieutenants, 
huddling in the rain or sleeping in the sun with no idea 
whatsoever of what they are to do, or how to do it, plus 
a vague, personal suspicion that they have been brushed off 
from their own commands as waste material, enhanced by 
the curt brush-off they usually get wherever they go, except 
when they are needed as messenger boys. 

What a pitifully small effort it takes to make them vital, 
alive, and hard-working. How brief a word is necessary to 
inspire them with their potential importance. And how all 
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important it will be in combat that they be so inspired. 
Don’t fail to try, because some dark night—the fate of 
your entire command may hang on the brain, the guts, the 
knowledge of one wet and tired lieutenant liaison officer. It 
won't do then to blame a junior officer if he fails you—be 
cause you have failed him today as his senior officer. 


Reference your wire. Impossible at present to in- 


vestigate the salvaging of Browning rifles. 


This 


corps is engaged in pursuing the enemy.— Telegram, 


Corps to Army, November 5, 1918. 
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By Brigadier General Frank A. Keating 


A daylight withdrawal by forces actively engaged was 
once thought the most difficult maneuver of war. At the 
very least it meant tremendous losses and therefore it was 
something that a commander would avoid. But today’s war 
has altered our views and we regard amphibious operations 
as our major and most difficult problems. 

There are some who hold that once the troops are ashore, 
amphibious operations against defended beaches differ little 
from ordinary land operations. This is fallacious. There 
are differences, and they must be taken into consideration 
during amphibious training so that a hard task may be 
eased, casualties and other losses reduced, and reasonable 
precautions taken to make success sure. 

Amphibious training is more than men, equipment, and 
hoats. Complete Army-Navy coérdination and teamwork are 
mandatory—no other word will describe the relationship. 
The two services should live and train together, preferably 
under a unified command, and each must thoroughly un- 
derstand the technique and tactics employed by the other. 
This is so even though both services may and will accom- 
plish some of their amphibious training independently. 

The passage of the beach, establishment and defense of 
the beachhead, communications, and all phases of supply 
and resupply are the main features which must be stressed 
in amphibious training by the Army components. The 
Navy must likewise emphasize the training of boat crews 
and communications personnel, and both services must 


have a common, integrated, technical and tactical plan in 
mind throughout their separate and joint training periods 
The Army and Navy are totally dependent upon each 
other and neither can succeed alone in a landing operation 
It is not enough to say that any military or naval unit 
no matter how well grounded it may be in the basic prin 
ciples of field and naval service, and modern warfare, cat 
quickly learn amphibious warfare. The troops must ge! 
advanced tactical training to include all forms of offensive 
operations of the infantry combat team, and the naval per 
sonnel must have a thorough knowledge of landing doc 
trine. Troops must be well grounded in the team play and 
technique of a combat team because without this bach 
ground, the task of training a military unit in amphibiou 
warfare is like teaching algebra to a class which has not 
learned basic arithmetic. Unless the men of both servic 
are equally indoctrinated when they unite for the combine¢ 
training, and both have had the same elementary schooling 
the situation will be marked by confusion if not chaos 
One marked distinction between amphibious and othe! 
forms of warfare—and this is a matter of paramount con 
cern—is the uncertainty and lack of control which confronts 
the small-unit commander from the moment embarkation 
begins until the initial phase of the landing is completed 
The disposition and dispersion of their teams—the thing 
that may mean the difference between success and [ailurt 
—are entirely beyond their control and they are utter! help 
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and dependent upon coxswains of the landing craft 
til they and their boat teams get ashore. Unlike the 
rage offensive operation on land where careful pre- 
atory reconnaissance is made, detailed plans prepared, 
icer and noncommissioned officer orientation conferences 
|, and troops placed along a line of departure exactly 
vere and when their commanders choose, an amphibious 
gagement is apt to begin with all the disadvantages of 
















al. 

At best, the troops will be dispersed, and the fight may 
take place where it is neither desired nor expected. The 
distinction between an amphibious operation and a land 
ittack might be likened to a football game that began with 
each side rushing onto the playing ‘field from the locker 
rooms. The military unit commander's real job begins 
when the first soldier steps ashore. Until then, he can do 
very little to influence the action and his command is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to Nazi or Jap attack. 

It is also imperative that we thoroughly understand— 
\rmy and Navy both—that military tactical plans for am- 
phibious operations against a resolute enemy are based 
upon the premise that each assault Army unit will land on 
a specified beach, in the precise formation prescribed, and 
at the exact moment ordered. Any operational violation of 
this precept, even a trivial one, will bring on something 
ranging from inconvenience to disaster, depending upon 
the severity of our error. All training should therefore be 
directed toward the accomplishment of this objective. This 
calls for careful planning and good teamwork which can 
only be attained by well organized my wy training under 
a single and a forceful commander. 
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Each officer, soldier. 
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and sailor must always keep these axioms in his mind 

Since enors will be committed and cannot be entirely 
avoided, no matter how good the planning, the Army can 
partially overcome certain technical and tactical deficiencies 
by organizing its assault forces into small fighting teams 
based on the capacity of each landing craft assigned. This 
dispersion of eflort, however, is only temporarily acceptable 
since the full effectiveness of every squad, platoon, com- 
pany, and battalion team must be quickly brought to bear 
against the enemy. There must be a prompt reorganization 
of military units after the initial fire fight on the beach. 
Boat teams are, in fact, small guerrilla bands and their 
fighting quality is limited. 

Unlike land operations, unity of command is initially 
impossible, since communications between boat teams and 
higher tactical units is uncertain and may not even exist 
When ashore and within supporting distance of each other, 
the effectiveness of boat teams is increased, but should the 
landing be ragged and boats widely dispersed their effective 
ness is decreased and they are liable to defeat in detail. The 
Army phase of amphibious training must take out insurance 
against this possibility. 

The Navy's most difficult job is to produce well trained 
boat crews—especially good coxswains. Navigational dif- 
ficulties are many, and we are reasonably sure that the 
Jap or Nazi will add to them by the use of mine fields, 
underwater obstacles, and gunfire. And nature may add 
bad weather and heavy seas. This points to the necessity for 
careful selection of small-boat personnel and de mands in- 
tensive training of a high caliber under all conditions of 
sea and weather. Small-craft training should be patterned 
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From the deck of a landing craft approaching Sicily 


and directed from its very beginning toward furthering the 
Army’s basic tactical plan. Thus the boat crews will be- 
come automatically indoctrinated with Army technique 
and tactics and combined training for actual operations will 
be expedited. 

Another concern to the Army is seasickness—troops can 
not fight when suffering from it. They are virtually in- 
effective, which is to say they are almost an asset to the 
enemy. Speed in loading troops and matériel into the land- 
ing craft, and speed on the part of the Navy in forming 
boat divisions, groups and flotillas, combined with efiicient 
planning and a fast run-in will cut down seasickness. 

Adequate and efficient communications between ships 
and landing craft, between ships and aircraft, between 
selected landing craft, and between ships and_ parties 
ashore is another major item to be stressed during our 
amphibious training. And this is more than a matter of 
dots, dashes, and codes. The procedure followed by each 
service is quite different and a common technique must be 
learned—and learned well. The old reliable runner cannot 
be used when troops are afloat. Communications must 
work. 

Lines of communication on land and lines of communi- 
cation at sea are the same in name only. Errors in planning 
and execution on land may be quickly rectified and supply 
reasonably assured—no matter how serious the situation. 
This kind of an error during a landing may end in the com- 
plete failure of a brilliantly executed attack. This requires 
the intensive and unified training of soldiers and sailors 
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other invasion craft can be seen along the beach. 


charged with beach organization and supply in gene: 
Amphibious operations do not permit of a second 1 

when the first fails—we cannot withdraw, lick our wounds 

and try again. We must succeed the first time, and we must 


train with that in mind. Ace-high teamwork is needed and 
since each landing will reveal details of our technique and 
tactics the enemy will profit by experience and develo 
stronger defenses. These, in turn, can only be overcom: 
by even better teamwork by our air, sea, and ‘ground forces 

Each naval officer and each crew member of a landing 
craft must be taught the technique and tactics of amphibi 
ous operations from the Army viewpoint. When they 
understand what the Army is trying to do they can then 
best help the Army to do its job. 

The Army itself must put its heart and soul into each 
hour of training. Every landing exercise must be carried 
through all phases from embarkation of troops to delivery 
of the last ounce of supplies to the beachhead dumps. Sor 
of us are prone to take too much for granted and are fre 
quently satisfied with a gesture or “token” landing. Am- 
phibious operations are tough and they require hardened 
soldiers and sailors. Commanders must learn this during 
training—and the way to learn it is to do it. 

Both services must unify and vitalize their schedules and 
technique. Independent, indifferent, or piecemeal training 
by persons, or by Army or Navy units, will not and cannot 
produce the right results. Since we know our strengt! and 
our weaknesses, it behooves us to exploit the former and 
fortify the latter. 
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[his volume of essays in the evolution of modern mili- 
tary thought marks a milestone in the development of mili- 
tary studies. Nothing remotely comparable to it has ap- 
peared so far in any language or any country. A series of 
twenty-one articles covers the entire field of military 
thought from Machiavelli through the great French military 
writers of the 18th Century to Clausewitz and the German 
School, to the Russians, the development of naval thought 
under Mahan and Corbett to the Japanese and the begin- 
nings of the theory of air power. Many chapters are pioneer 
studies in their respective fields. 

While “scholarly” in the sense that each part has been 
entrusted to a specially-qualified contributor, the book is 
not “academic” or remote from the practical issues of the 
present conflict. The seminar on military affairs conducted 
by the editor over a period of years at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton has attempted to combine 
academic research with the organization of scholarly 
knowledge for practical military purposes. Most of the 
contributors are employed in various government agencies 
and the outlook and planning of the whole work clearly 
reflects the stimulating influence of the events of the last 
years. 

This is particularly true with respect to the remarkable 
expansion which warfare, its coérdination, conduct, and 
strategy, has experienced in recent times. Warfare today, 


as +] 


the editor points out in his introduction, is not merely 
a matter of the conduct of military operations alone. Non- 
military factors, economic, psychological, moral, political, 
technological have come to play an ever growing role. It is 
therefore particularly gratifying that the editors of this col- 
lection have approached their subject not along narrow 
traditional lines, but have included a number of contribu- 


* Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought From Machiavelli to 
Hitler. Edited by E. M. Earle. Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 


1943. 555 Pages; $3.75 


The Evolution of Total War 


(A review by Dr. 
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Herbert Rosinski) 


tions dealing (for the first time) with those wider aspects 
of military thought: the réle of military concepts in the 
development of the ideas of economists and statesmen like 
Adam Smith, Hamilton, and Frederick List, as well as of 
revolutionary thinkers like Marx and Engels, of the civilian 
critic and historian Delbriick, and of civilian “strategists” 
like Churchill, Lloyd George and Clemenceau. Above all, 
it is true of the detailed consideration devoted to the rise 
of total warfare both in Germany and Russia. 

This expansion of military warfare into total war that 
forms the great theme running through this volume, is of 
special interest to Americans. For nowhere has this idea 
of waging war through the mobilization of the entire abili- 
ties and resources of the nation fallen upon more congenial 
or fruitful ground. Since colonial days American military 
genius has rarely run along the professional lines of the old 
world. Its contributions to military theory are relatively 
restricted, although in Mahan it has produced a thinker 
of outstanding and world-wide reputation. In contrast, 
Americans have always excelled in the determination and 
inventiveness with which they have adapted their peace 
time pursuits and resources to wartime exigencies. The rise 
of the United States to foremost rank among the military 
powers of the present day is thus not merely the result of 
an exceptionally favorable geographical situation and nat 
ural resources. It is equally the logical conclusion of a 
national bent towards a broader approach to military matters 
which accompanied the evolution of modern warfare and 
military thought. 

This volume shows the individual military thinker not 
merely as an isolated figure, but as a link in a chain stretch 
ing through the ages. It appears very clearly in the first 
essay: Dr. Gilbert’s “Machiavelli.” He shows that Machi 
avelli’s significance lies in his resolute break with the medi- 
eval tradition of envisaging war either in terms of Christian 
ethics, or of the knightly code of chivalry. He sets up mili- 
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tary thought as an autonomous field, with its own logic and 
method, making a discussion of military problems upon a 
scientific basis possible. When nearly two hundred years 
later the great French military writers again take up the 
work started by Machiavelli, they do so from an incom- 
parably more restricted technical angle, without conscious- 
ness of the debt they owe him and, in part, in open oppo- 
sition. This is brought out very clearly in Henry Geurlac’s 
“Vauban.” Questions of organization, tactical and technical 
details rather than of strategy, occupy the main interest of 
Frederick the Great, Guibert, and D. H. von Biilow, who 
are analyzed by R. R. Palmer as representative figures il- 
lustrating the change from the limited dynastic wars of the 
period of Absolutism to the unlimited energy let loose by 
the French Revolution and Napoleon. Even Jomini (dis- 
cussed by Crane Brinton, Gordon Craig, and Felix Gilbert), 
the first thinker to reach a comprehensive survey of war and 
to assign to strategy its proper rdle, is still chiefly ‘preoccupied 
with its technical aspects: lines, zones and forms of opera- 
tions. One of the most brilliant pages of the entire volume is 
the passage (p. 91) showing how much nearer Jomini really 
was to the spirit of the 18th Century and its hero, Fred- 
erick the Great, than to that aspect of Napoleon which “he 
partly glimpsed and wholly disliked, the romantic, .the 
monstrous, the unearthly and impossible in Napoleon's 
career. 

If Jomini stands in the history of military thought as the 
theorist of strategy in its technical aspects, the outstanding 
significance of his great rival Clausewitz (treated by Hans 
Rothfels) lies in the breadth of his approach, his close co- 
ordination of philosophical speculation with practical ex- 
petnes. his high evaluation of moral and psychological 
actors, standing out “as the most conspicuous of his perma- 
nent contribution to military thought.” 

The breadth of outlook that characterized German mili- 
tary thought for a time under Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and 
Clausewitz was not maintained under their successors. 
Hajo Holborn’s chapter on Moltke and Schlieffen makes 
it clear that in the growing separation of strategy from the 
broader political context “the German School of Strategy 
lost the idealistic energy and realistic strength of earlier 
times.” The same tendency of strategic thought to restrict 
itself purely to the operational and tactical questions, the 
development of Napoleon’s heritage and its adaptation to 
the new conditions created by the coming of railways, and 
the rise of mass armies is revealed as characte ristic of the 
French School as illustrated by Du Picq and Foch who are 
analyzed by Possony and Mantoux. Meanwhile the broader 
aspects of the transformation of society and warfare under 
the impact of the Industrial Rev ‘olution were taken up by 
other hands. The great national economists “Adam Smith, 
Alexander Hamilton and Frederick List” (discussed by 
Edward Mead Earle) each in his own way and according 
to the needs of his particular country, advocated economic 
systems designed to enhance its power and security. List, 
with prophetic insight, exposed the strategic possibilities 
of railways and their influence upon the shifting balance of 
military power. From the abortive revolution of 1848 and 
the wars of the middle of the century, which they studied 
with keen appreciation, the two great social revolutionaries, 
Engels and Marx (Siegmund Neumann’s chapter) drew the 
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inspiration for their own peculiar strategy of the revolution 
and developed the ideas of careful timing, ruthless action, 
and the necessity of an alliance with the peasantry that 
were to play so decisive a réle in Lenin’s conduct of the 
Russian revolution. Finally, in Hans Delbriick (described 
by Gordon Craig), at once military historian, interpreter 
of military affairs to the German people, and civilian critic 
of the general staff, the first great civilian student of n 
tary affairs, came forward to fill the gap between the soldier 
and academic scholarship 

The First World War proved to be a turning point in 
the history of military ideas. The stalemate in the trenches 
led to the war of matériel, and total mobilization of al! re 
sources. The integration of these new aspects of the war 
effort with its political and military strategy created wholly 
new problems of codrdination and supreme direction. The 
result is the emergence on the side of the Allies of a new 
type of civilian strategist, Churchill, Lloyd George 
Clemenceau (treated by Captain DeWeerd) combining 
the broader approach of the civilian with an intuitive grasp 
of strategic necessities. In Germany the new mass warfare 
resulted in the practical concentration of the military and 
political direction of the war in the hands of a soldier, 
“Ludendorff” (written by Hans Speier), whose tremendous 
willpower, overshadowing both Kaiser and Chancellor 
managed to balance for a time his incompetence as states 
man and economist. Out of the experiences of that struggle, 
Ludendorff’s crude and rigid mind evolved his strangely; 
mechanical picture of the new “Total Warfare” as the com 
plete spiritual, economic, political and military mobiliza 
tion of the nation. It formed the basis of the German re 
armament and (as Professor Speier shows) the Nazis have 
added remarkably little. Yet it was not in Germany but in 
the Soviet Union that the idea of total war found its 
clearest, most consistent realization. There the Bolshevik 
Revolution made possible a wholly unconventional reap 
praisal of the entire field of warfare and strategy. Out of 
the revolutionary doctrines taken over by the Bols hevik 
leaders from Marx and Engels, the new Red Army arose 
as a synthesis of the traditional concepts of military organ 
ization and strategy and of the new forces and methods of 
industrial mass civilization. The story of that remar! able 
development under Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin by which 
the Red Army was transformed into the ultra modern force 
that stopped and finally ground to pieces the W ehrmacht 
is traced by the editor ‘himself. In more than one respect 
it is the most suggestive and revealing of all contributions 
Its impressiveness is enhanced by the striking contrast with 
the aberration and vacillations of French, and. to a lesser 
degree, British military thought and policies trie those 
same decades, presented by Irving N. Gibson in “Maginot 
and Liddell-Hart.” 

Compared with military ideas, naval theory has de! nitely 
not received its due in this book. The doctrine of “Superior 
Sea Power” is confined to an extensive study of Nt: han 
from the expert pen of Margaret T. Sprout which em 
phasizes the political and historical aspects of his w: k and 
the influence of his ideas both upon American and ‘oreig? 
naval policy rather than his fundamental contribution © 
the establishment of a theory of naval strategy. The grea! 

tradition of British naval thought is almost completely ig 
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Lhe only briet mention of a few of its representa: 
(Lane, Corbett, Richmond) occurs, oddly enough, 
the “opposite camp,” in Theodore Ropp’s study on 


yntinental Doctrines of Sea Power.” The latter while 


} 


ly explicit with respect to the French Jeune Ecole 
dly does justice to the very curious development of 
German Navy's outlook from its real founder Tirpitz 
the present conflict. This might well have warranted a 


cial chapter of its own. By contrast the illuminating 
ilysis of “Japanese Naval Strategy” by Alexander Kiralfy 
serves special consideration and discussion. Its highly 
teresting thesis is that the current appreciation of Jap 
inese naval strategy in terms of orthodox naval doctrine is 
entirely misleading and that beneath the veneer of imported 
‘western” theory, it is in reality actuated by widely dif- 
rent motives derived from its peculiar national experience 
and tradition. Starting from the observation of the funda- 
mental difference between British and Japanese exper- 
ience—despite the outwardly similar geographical position 
of the two countries—Mr. Kiralfy finds Japan’s naval his- 
tory dominated not by the ‘ ‘silent” pressure of sea power 
and the defense of a vast sea-borne commerce, as much as 
by coastal warfare at home and the support of large armies 
of invasion on the Continent. Out of this unique com- 
bination of land and sea power is derived the peculiar 
‘amphibian” rather than “naval” character of Japanese 
naval thought. This includes a tendency to subordinate 
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naval action to the demands of troopship strategy, a re 
luctance to engage naval forces a fond, beyond what is 
strictly indispensable to clearing the enemy away from his 
lines of communication. This he traces in considerable de- 
tail through recent Japanese naval conflicts down to the 
present. His basic hypothesis makes sense, squares well 
with other aspects of Japanese civilization, 
deserves the closest attention. 

Finally the field of the theory of air warfare, “Douhet, 
Mitchell, Seversky” is surveyed by Edward Warner in an 
essay that dispels many of the obscurities of this inte nsely 
controversial subject and presents a balanced appraisal. As 
Mr. Warner points out in his first paragraph, the theory 
of air warfare proper has been concerned not so much with 


and certainly 


the question of how best to employ independent air power 
as with the assertion of the predominance of the rdle of air 
force in the military establishment—and the necessity of 
planning all campaigns with primary reference to creating 
the most advantageous conditions for one’s own air forces 
and the most unsatisfactory for the enemy's. Agreeing with 
Douhet in his estimate of the decisive effects of “ 
of the air,” 


command 
he finds Douhet’s main error to lie in under 


estimating the difficulty with which that “command” can 


be secured, while absolving him of exaggerated technical 
prognostications such as have characterized both Mitchell's 
and Seversky’s statements. 


Pearl Harbor Had to Happen’ 


When the stresses and strains of history in the making 
go out of codrdination and cause crises, every fairly literate 
person connected, no matter how remotely, with the situ 
ation, immediately writes a book on the subject. 

There are, therefore, scores of books available at the 
present time on the Japanese and the German situation— 
many of them worthless. However, one or two invariably 
stand out as highly important contributory documents to a 
finer understanding of the forces at work. 

And it is to these books that the student should turn 
his attention, for the present world situation, in spite of 
habitual American optimism, is far from a military solution 
and generations, perhaps, from a final political solution. 

For fourteen years Mr. Frederick Moore served Japan as 
Counsellor to the Imperial Japanese Government, served 
well and loyally and with a full measure of devotion to the 
ideal of an amicable solution of the difficulties that eventu- 


lly and inexorably brought war to Japan and the United 
tates 


It is common American belief that the Japanese phase of 
this war we struggle through today is merely an impositic n 
thrust upon us by an aggressive, feudal, half-savage nation 
whi through an innate fanaticism and a love of warfare, 

*!) 


eee. Japan's Leaders. 
Scribner's Sons, 1943. $2.75 


By Frederick Moore. New York: Charles 


(A Review by Lieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah) 





struck at us foully and will fold up quickly once the con 
certed efforts of England and America are brought to bear 
upon it. 

Both beliefs are fallacious, fatuous, and possibly suicidal 
if we persist in them. Every officer and every self-respecting 
student of international affairs should gO Ci irefully through 
the Moore record and orient himself now to the real causes 
of the Japanese War, with an eye always to his personal con 
tribution to a solution to the series of situations and contre 
temps that brought it about. 

They start with the American opening of Japan and 
Japan's fantastic rise, almost within the memory of the 
older generation today, to a seat in the councils of world 
powers. Japan saw that she could learn the w ays of the 
outer world only with the help of foreigners; in industry, 
with the help of America and Britain; in her navy, with 
the same help; in her army, mainly with the help of Ger. 
many. 

As the years progress, America comes gradually into the 
position of holding the economic knife eternally across the 
Japanese throat—not through choice but through circum. 
stance. We were taking an average of forty per cent of 
Japan's sales abroad—a situation which her army and navy 
had long recognized as extremely dangerous, for the closing 
of that market would not hurt us but couk cripple Japan. 
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And the shutting off of our resultant exports to Japan of oil 
and steel would reduce her to military impotence unless she 
found new sources of supply. 

Through the years that this economic misbalance was 
developing there was a gradual and often ruthless and 
brutal rise to controlling power in Japan of army and navy 
thinking, a limited and narrow thinking that invariably 
brings war to the country controlled by it. 

The time has come in America, when we must, if we are 
to survive as a nation, cease to ignore war, when we must 
now accept it, perhaps eternally prepare for it and stand 
ready always to fight it. For like it or not, it has been an 
integral part of the world’s life for over a quarter of a century 
continuously—in spite of our hiding our heads in the sand 
from it. And it may well be a vital part of the world’s living 
for years to come. Any other-course than complete accep- 
tance of that fact means the destruction and the final end 
of the American way of life. For Pearl Harbor, the next 
time, if we allow a next time through national easy-going 
carelessness, will be in Chicago. 

The Japanese military control of government, through 
insidious infiltration, through assassination, through rebel- 
lious junior officers, brought the Marco Polo Bridge Inci- 
dent eventually and the brutal invasion of China. 

Sentimentally we like China and dislike Japan, if for no 
other reason than that it is our national habit of thought to 
favor the little man against the big one, the underdog 
against the top dog. But we are always opportunist. We 
wouldn’t go to war to aid China. We would aid her with 
driblets of the materials of war, and penalize Japan for not 
stopping the war, by economic restrictions. 

The last three years of our peaceful relations with Japan 
are a record of these gradually increasing economic restric- 
tions which we imposed upon Japan in retaliation for her 
Chinese aggression until finally she found her sources of 
oil and steel in the United States completely closed to her. 
And to get new sources quickly, war became mandatory. 
In the final stages of negotiation, with Nomura and Kurusu 
in Washington, Japan literally had no time left—even to 
negotiate. Her advances into French Indo-China, her at- 
tack on the Philippines, her almost successful attempt to 
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break the back of our fleet in Hawaii, her moves on H 
Kong, Singapore, and the Dutch East Indies were, to | 
necessary for her very life. 

If you read Mr. Moore's book carefully, you become 
sessed with the idea that Pearl Harbor and Bataan had t 
happen almost to the day and the hour they did happen. 

And that is where the record leaves us—on the 7th of 
December, 1941—with a smoke pall over the destruction 
of Hickam Field and the screams of the dying echoing across 
the wreck-strewn waters of Pearl Harbor. 

Shall these Japanese, then, be cleaned up easily in a few 
months after Germany surrenders? No one worthy of 
thought can think so. More than half of the entire Pacific 
hemisphere is under their control. They took it with speed, 
surprise, and a ruthless adherence to the brutal methods of 
Genghis Kahn. 

The fight back, which is the penalty for our easy way, our 
trustful way, our soft way, if you will, of living, will be 
long and hard and desperate. it is true that economically 
Japan couldn’t hight us—three years ago. But now, by her 
conquests and the sinews of war they have given her, she 
can and she will—to the death. 

Her alliance with Germany and Italy does not enter deep 
ly into the causes of Japan’s war with us. Those causes are 
separate. The débacle of Italy or of Germany will not 
affect them too materially. 

Therefore one course only is now open to America—a 
bitter, final crushing defeat to Japan—possibly even verging 
on the prosecution of a war of extermination. For if Japan 
is not brought to her knees and kept there, the penalty for 
our leniency will be wars and more wars until we die as a 
nation ourselves in the years to come—by losing one dis 
astrously. 

One answer and one answer only satisfies the situation 
We are committed to the desperate reality of war, even 
though we still take it carelessly at home because of i 
physical remoteness. The answer is a brutal, thorough pros se 
cution of that war until the blood stocks that oppose us are 
so reduced that never again can a new generation spring 
from their loins in sufficient strength to fight. 

Anything short of that seals the doom of America 
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Street Fighting Tactics’ 


By Lieutenant General V. I. Chuykov, Commander, Soviet Sixty-Second Army 


Russian experience at Leningrad, Odessa and Sevastopol, 
and especially at Stalingrad has added much to our knowl- 
edge of the tactics and composition of street-fighting units. 

At Stalingrad the defenders created small shock (assault) 
groups for the house-to-house fighting required there. Such 
groups are kept small to keep them flexible and mobile, and 
they are equally valuable on either defense or obeuia: We 
learned at Stalingrad that in street fighting it takes a shock 
group not simply to destroy the enemy, but also to organize 
and use the captured strongpoint for our own purposes. 


*Condensed from a series of articles which appeared in Soviet War 
News, published at London by the Soviet Embassy. 


Small shock groups can work independently of = 
groups w hen the enemy has just seized a section of 
and is not well established. But where the Nazis have had « 
chance to establish an unbroken defensive line with strong 
points and a developed fire net, the action of shock groups 
must be planned to the last detail, for then they are the 
spearheads of further coérdinated attacks. Shock groups at 
tack swiftly and violently and they are directly support al by 
reénforcements. 

We found that assault groups are best made up o! three 
battle teams, the storm groups proper, the reénforcemen! 
groups, and reserves. 
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of its here is no hard and fast rule to cover the number of 
prose ight ing men needed in such groups. Each commander must 
US a ecide this for himself after studying the enemy's strength 
spring ond { ire power. But it is possible to say explicitly what the 
peculiar tasks of each group are. 
lt is the storm groups around which the whole shock 
group is formed. These are not large in numbers—six to 
cight men each. They are lightly armed, usually with hand 
a nades, tommy guns, daggers and shovels. 
= group gets a specific task in each situation. They 
i to get inside the objective, for example, a sizable 
miding, and destroy the enemy. In doing this they go 
through the whole building, each group through the sec- 
tion of the building allotted to it. The groups have a com- 
E other mon commander and his means of communication are signal 
Ps cit rockets, flares, ‘and sometimes a telephone. 
oh Che reénforcement groups advance close in rear of the 
strong storm groups—just as soon as their commander signals “I am 
groups inside.” When a rocket goes up to indicate that the storm 
are the groups have entered the objective, the reénforcement group 
oups at tushe into the building, occupies the firing points already 
orted bY gained by the storm groups, and establishes new ones, cre- 
ates a fire system of its own, and cuts across all the enemy's 
of three attempts to come to the aid of the garrison. 
comet The reénforcement groups are heavily armed. They carry 
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light and heavy machine guns, antitank rifles, mortars, anti- 
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A street in Stalingrad after the Nazi surrender. 
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tank cannon, crowbars, picks, and explosive charges. They 
necessarily include and men 
equipped with the most effective means of demolishing and 
destroy ing the enemy. 


combat engineers other 


[he reénforcement group is subordi 
nate to the commander of the storm groups. 

The reserves are used to fill up and strengthen the storm 
groups, to ward off lateral counterattacks by the enemy, and 
also, whenever they are so needed, as a blocking group or 
groups. Additional storm groups, aheo, can quickly be formed 
from the reserves as needed. 

Speed and surprise are the two things that make the 
maneuver of shock groups effective. How inseparable those 
two elements are is to be seen from the following 

Our storm groups attacked “lI 


incidents. 
’ at Stal- 
ingrad. The storming groups had three minutes in which to 


\ailwayman House’ 


get in and do their jobs. It was estimated that no more than 
a three-minute lull could pass between the last bursts of 
machine-gun fire and other preparatory covering fire against 
the enemy’s firing points, and the moment when these points 
could be expected to spring back into life. 

The storm groups made brilliant use of these three min 
ufes. They rushed the house before the enemy could re 
cover from the murderous fire directed against him just be 
fore the assault. Moreover, by thirty minutes later, every 
firing position inside this strongpoint had fallen, the first 
prisoner had been taken, and the garrison—consisting of 
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two infantry companies and one heavy-weapons company— 
had been surrounded. There were three storm groups of six 
to eight men, each supported by eighty-two other men. This 
operation illustrates especially the importance of time. 

Surprise played a big part in the capture of the “L-shaped 
house,” also at Stalingrad. Here we put on a night attack 
without previous fire preparation. The storm groups broke 
into the house through the windows, one after another 
without losing formation, first of all hurling grenades 
through the windows as the groups ran forward. The Nazis 
did not have time to fire a single shot. In twenty minutes 
the storm group had been through one-third of this enorm- 
ous six-storied building which sprawled over two blocks. 

Every leader who has the job of storming an enemy 
strongpoint or center of resistance has to realize the im- 
portance of time and surprise. 

In hand-to-hand fighting, time and surprise merge—both 
are equally important. It is first of all a matter of gettin 
near your enemy. The shock group must fight hand-to-hand. 
[ts chief and indispensable weapon is the grenade. The 
grenade dictates the distance of the assault—the nearer the 
enemy, the better. 

Thus assault operations of this kind above all demand 
persistent, concealed progress, with the one aim of getting 
the attackers up to close quarters with the enemy. 

The forward area of the sector occupied by the Russian 
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Storm groups use trenches to get near the object of their assault. 
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troops was 180 yards from the “L-shaped house,” bur the 
storm groups rushed it from an initial position only thirty 
yards away. Approaches have to be made through trenches 
or by crawling, using shell holes and ruins as cover. Thes 
trenches must be dug at night and kept well camouflaved 
The men must gather for the final rush without being scer 
or heard by the enemy. 

But however bold the group may be, the leader will !oo} 
in vain for success if he has not planned the whole thing 
thoroughly. The assault especially must be carefully pr 
pared and accurately calculated. The leader's preparations 
are based on two things: his study of the objective (the 
ground), and a complete and det ailed assault schem: 

The study of the objective must give him a complet: pic 
ture of the enemy’s firing points and fire system. From it he 
must become completely familiar with all ways of approach 
Only thus can he gauge the best hour and moment for 4 
attack. From reconnaissance he must also gain detailed 
formation on the defenses—the thickness of walls and ob 
stacles, the position of entrances, concealed loopholes and 
passages of communication, the ground covered by enemy 
fire, the obstacles in front of the strongpoint, and the firing 
points of neighboring strongpoints which can place ow 
approaches under flanking fire. 

If necessary, the information supplied by reconnaissance 
must be checked by combat patrols. 

This careful reconnaissance will help the leader solve his 
six main problems, which are: 


(1) Composition and organization of the assault groups 

(2) Composition of the reénforcing groups. 

(3) The extent of reserves. 

(4) The tasks of the groups of all stages of the battle 

(5) The degree to which the attack should be supported 
by fire from the rear; also, fire to cut off the enem 
from his own reserves. 

(6) Signals and communications. 


Men trained to be members of assault groups are told 
“There must be two of you to rush a house: you and a gre 

nade. Both of you should be lightly dressed, you withou 
your haversack and the grenade without its shirt. In rushing 
a house let the grenade go in first; then you follow. Go 
through the whole house the same way: first the grenade 
and then you yourself.” 

The tactics of an assault group must be flexible. Speed 
drive, great initiative and boldness are demanded of ever 
man, if for no other reason than that all sorts of unexpecte¢ 
things are bound to happen. 

The fighting man finds himself in a labyrinth of room 
and 5 eaten all full of danger. Never mind. Chuck a gre 
nade in every corner. Go on. Put a tommy-gun burst int 
the remains of the ceilings; if that is not ‘enough, | hen a 
grenade and forward again. The next room—another gre 
nade. Comb it out with the tommy gun. 

Don’t dawdle! 

Once you are at the objective the enemy may ty ‘ 
counterattack. He knows how to fight as well as an Dont 
be afraid. You have already taken the initiative and it is ™ 
your hands. Attack all the more fiercely, use your gren: ades 
your tommy gun; then go for the dazed enemy with dagge 
or shovel. 
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Fighting inside a house is savage fighting. Bliud your 
nemy by every means and then hit him from the darkness. 
e prepared for surprises. 

[he reénforcing groups also have their own tactical 

thods, which have passed the severest tests. They have 

plan for every trifle as well as for the major problems. 

\lachine-gunners, mortar-gunners, number ones of anti- 
tank rifle crews now force their way into the building. Their 
number twos follow them, carrying ammunition and food 
for twenty-four hours. 

Having forced their way in, they must immediately seize 
the upper or middle floors, in order to keep the surrounding 
ground under fire and prevent the bringing up of enemy re- 
serves. 

After occupying and establishing firing points in the 
building, supplementary firing positions must first be estab- 
lished outside the building on its flanks and then moved 
forward towards the enemy, in order to come to close 
quarters as a prelude to further active operations. This is 
most important. A house is, after all, more suitable for peace- 
ful living than for battle operations, and especially offensive 
operations. 

Don't stay put in a house. Immediately begin again to 
establish routes of communication, new blocks and trenches. 
Persistently work your way nearer the enemy. 

Russian leaders and men are working hard to solve the 
tactical problems involved in codperation between assault 
groups and artillery, tanks and other arms. At present we 
think this way about it. If the enemy's firepower is con- 
centrated only inside a building or other objective which 
he has transformed into a strongpoint or center of resist- 
ance, the assault must be sudden, without artillery prepara- 
tion. In such circumstances, artillery preparation would 
have no effect. 

Nevertheless artillery must go into action in the course of 
the attack. Small caliber guns, supported by antitank rifles, 
brought forward at night or behind a smoke screen, can ef- 
fectively belabor the enemy's firing points. These guns, 
moved forward quickly to their previously chosen positions, 
should place fire to cut the enemy off from escape and para- 
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lyze the enemy's attempts to help his troops within our own 
objective to be stormed. 

One method of giving artillery support without sacrificing 
the speed of the initial attack may be noted here. The artil- 
lery opens fire on firing points within the enemy defense 
position ten minutes after the assault groups have forced an 
entry into the objective, instead of firing before the assault 
or at its beginning. 

Skillful support of the assault group from tanks that fire 
pointblank at the loopholes, or ate Barre! buildings by 
their fire, considerably increases the force of the attack. 

Other weapons must also be widely employed to give 
support to the shock groups. 

Some commanders have raised the point: “Darkness or 
smoke screen?” The answer is to make use of both. The 
important thing is that during operations under cover of 
darkness or behind a smoke screen, the commander should 
be sure to keep the course of the battle under his control. 

“Railwayman House” was stormed under cover of a 
smoke screen. The screen held for thirteen minutes and 
hid the movements of our groups, attacking from the south 
The smoke did not interfere with control of the operations. 

In the attack of the “L-shaped house” darkness made no 
difference in control of the operations. Here the attack itself 
began at first light, but the concentration had been carried 
out in complete darkness. Flares were used. 

Underground attacks by mining are undertaken if an ap 
proach to the objective by other means would entail un- 
necessary losses. Our shock troops are using this method 
more and more. 

The sapper (combat engineer) is an important figure in 
street fighting. His place in the shock group is a place of 
honor. 

But it is wrong to think that city fighting is always in 
the literal sense of the words, street fighting. When the 
enemy has entrenched himself in a town, urban fighting 
means fighting for a house, for a building, for a block. 
Operations develop along alleyways, inside houses, in ruins, 
underground. But the streets are empty, and so are the 
squares. 


One great lesson is again taught us, but it is never followed: 
Never let the army and navy down so low as to be obliged to go 


to great expense in a hurry. 


. The true economy will be ‘o 


be always ready.—Queen Victoria, in a Letter to Lord Beacons- 


field, July 28, 1879. 
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Soldier 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved 9 July 1918 a Medal of Honor 
was awarded by the War Department in the name of 
Congress to . 

Sergeant Kenneth E. Gruennert, Infantry, United States 
Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action 

) above and beyond the call of duty. On December 24, 1942, 
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near Buna, New Guinea, Sergeant Gruennert was second 
in command of a platoon with a mission to drive through 
the enemy lines to the beach 600 yards ahead. Within 15 
yards of the objective, the platoon encountered two hostile 
pillboxe s. Sergeant Gruennert advanced alone on the firs: 
and put it out of action with hand grenades and rifle fir 
killing three of the enemy. Seriously wounded in th 
shoulder, he bandaged his wound under cover of the 

box, refusing to withdraw to the aid station and lem 

men. He then with undiminished daring, and under ex 
tremely heavy fire, attacked the second pillbox. As he neared 
it he threw grenades which forced the enemy out wher, 
































they were easy targets for his platoon. Before the leading 
elements of his platoon could reach him he was shot by 
enemy snipers. His inspiring valor cleared the way for his 
platoon which was the first to attain the beach in this su 
cessful effort to split the enemy position. 


“gel tees 
The Infantryman 


Not so long ago the Infantryman was the forgotten man 
in any military discussion. He had done all right wit! 
Julius Caesar. He had carved an empire for Napoleon and 
overthrown it. He had gained us our independence. In the 
sweat and blood of France in the First World War he had 
held the line, thrust back the German hordes, and finally 
broken them. 

The proud Queen of Battles couldn’t get the eye of even 
one of the kibitzers in the gallery of amateur militay 
strategists. And the Doughboys who followed her banner 
were so remote from the clamorous regard of the public 
that a grudging grunt of approval must have sounded lik: 
a song of great praise. 

Only history remembered the Infantryman and only the 
sober observer saw that history did not suddenly bury its 
experiences and lose the value of its lessons. 

. somehow or other there was a period when people 
overlooked the Infantry. There was, of course, the new Air 
Force, a power of the first order in war. It was quite right 
that planes should capture the imagination of our people 
the rapidity and destructiveness of their blows, the increas 
ing range of their duties, the unfolding techniques of aeria 
battle and the individual gallantry of thousands of young 
fliers flashing through the sky, reaching for victory and 
staking their lives on a dog fight of but few seconds dura 
tion. 

There were also the tanks and the Armored Force to at 
tract attention, tanks which, in enemy hands, had roared 
through France in a circling pattern of conquest; -_ 
which we began to turn out by the thousands for ¢ 
American hands so used to tinkering with auto mobil 
engines that mechanistic warfare was a natural. 

The ships of the Navy and their glamor too—the su? 
marines haunting the coast of Japan, the pawre hurling 
sudden destruction against Japanese fleets and islan rd out 
posts, the gnat-like PT boats darting in to give their sting 
of death. Giant battlewagons, staid powers of the deep se 
held their vociferous admirers. 
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Only now do we begin to see that our “secret weapon” 
his war is the Infantry—the weapon about which we 


talked the least and on which we depend the most— 
same old dependable mud slogging, jungle hunting, 
mountain climbing Infantry which closes with the enemy, 
; him in hand to hand conflict, kills him or drives 
"beckoned and seizes the ground which the airplane 
| the warship and the production plants at home may 
e enabled the Doughboy to reach but which only he 
can take and hold. 

\len on wings may be a decisive factor in bringing vic- 
tory. Men in armor may supply the punch to jab holes here 
rs there or to break through when the holes are opened 

them. But the man on foot—walking, crawling, waiting 
atiently for the kill, running when a minute earlier he 
d not believe he could pull one foot after another—he is 
man who finally determines whether 
1S won. 

\lan’s principal home is on the ground, and no one is as 
close to the ground as the Infantryman. Lieutenant General 
Joseph Stilwell has paid tribute to the airplane; it may win 
battles and dominate territory; but, he points out in pic- 
turesque speech, “You've got to have a man go there and 


and when a war 


st ind.” 
Bie 2 it is a mistake to say merely that our “secret 
are is the Infantry. Rather, it is a product of the train- 
the spirit, the teamwork, and the indiv iduality which 
go into the making of our Infantry. When our men entered 
the jungles of the South Pacific they were confronted with 
the unorthodox tactics of Japanese who perched for sag in 
treetops to send sniped bullets into their midst. They, t 
quickly took to the trees. Just as quickly they Ps ae 
climbers and tree hammocks to outdo the Japs at their own 
game. And they shot straighter, to boot. 

Here, rather, is our “secret weapon”—a formula of Ameri- 
can spirit, courage and ingenuity plus the best training in 
the world to make the mainstay of the American fighting 
machine. 

Our major campaigns on the ground have taken place in 
three areas of the world, each as dissimilar as possible from 
the other. 

In each case it was, in the end, the Infantry which had 

hight for the ground and clinch the victory. Happily 

they went with new weapons—the airplane in advance as 
well as supporting them, the tank, the bazooka, new pieces 
of artillery, greater concentration of fire. But Infantrymen 
tediously advancing on foot, taking cover and attacking, 
‘apturing one exposed enemy position after another, 
llanking here, directly assaulting there—men who went 
hungry and sleepless, drooping with fatigue. These men 
were the backbone of victory. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief 
in the North African Theater, has bespoken his admiration 
f the Infantry—the British Eighth Army which fought 
its way across all the northern deserts, and the American 
ind British troops which pressed doggedly ahead in the 
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tough early days of the Tunisian campaign. The most 
attention paid to the Infantryman, he said, was by rain 
that pelted him, mud that bogged him down, dust that 
blinded him, and heat that poured down on him out of the 
desert skies. 

“Don't forget the foot fighter’s days and nights in the 
mud and cold, the endurance he has exhibited,” 
eral said. 


the Gen 
“In both Britain and the United States the great 
est proportion of our fighting men comes into the ground 
forces, and I don’t think any of us in the war theater be 
littles their service. 

“Every citizen of the United States has a right to know 
how important to our victories are the fighting spirit, the 
sense of duty and the gallantry and fortitude of our ground 
forces. The accomplishments of this indispensable member 
of the air-ground-naval team will, when the story is fully 
told, fill many of the brightest pages of our war history.” 

Look around among the enlisted infantrymen, 


every theater you find initiative 


and in 
and courage crowning dis 
cipline and training. 

Take for example Private First Class Samuel D. Levin 
of Philadelphia whose rifle company in Sicily ran into 
tremendous crossfire from enemy machine guns and a 20 
mm. which pinned the company to the ground. On his own 
initiative, with two other enlisted men, he crossed fifty 

yards of open ground under continual enemy fire, climbed 
the heights to ‘the enemy position and with accurate rifle 
fre put the enemy gun crews out of action. 

And Private Richard V. Ellison of Salem, Massachusetts, 
disregarding the fact that all the other members of his 
ammunition supply crew had been mortally wounded, 
made trip after trip across open ground, covered by enemy 
fire, to keep his gun supplied with ammunition. He halted 
the enemy's flanking movement. There is Private Homer 
C. Roberts of Okemah, Oklahoma, whose heavy machine 
gun was destroyed by a shell burst. He picked up a light 
gun and adv anced on the enemy, firing as he walked. The 
barrel burned his hands. Again and again he was a target 
for the enemy. But he crossed 100 yards of open ground 
and made his way up a 50-foot hill to kill several of the 
enemy and force the withdrawal of the others. 

These men have been awarded the Silver Star. 

Or go to the bleak fog-bound, frozen top of the world and 
find the Doughboy in action. Private Fred M. Barnett of 
Hammond, Indiana, was on Fish Hook Ridge on Attu 
Island. The enemy occupied a machine gun position en 
trenched in the snow and protected by riflemen. It had to 
be wiped out. For twenty minutes his platoon exchanged 
fire with the enemy. Then Barnett, craw!ing and climbing, 
taking advantage of all possible cover, got within grenade 
range of the Japanese riflemen and let them have it. He 
crawled on to grenade and bayonet the gun crew. His pla 
toon leader later counted twenty Japanese dead. 

Go to the South Seas and you find Infantryman after 
Infantryman like Sergeant Lavern E. Howard of West 


Edmeston, New York, who knew how to lead a platoon, 
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scouting in the jungle gulches of Guadalcanal. Coming 
suddenly upon a group of enemy soldiers who took cover 
ina dugout he ran forward and threw a grenade to register 
a perfect hit. Then skillfully his patrol uncovered enemy 
camouflaged positions, killing eight of the enemy, capturing 
three prisoners and paving the way for successful advances. 

Howard has the Silver Star and Barnett has the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

Those who know the Infantry soldier must have a heart- 
felt appreciation of the work he does. Those who do not 
know him must find it difficult to understand why this is a 
free Nation—why we are a free people.—From the speech 
by Stephen A. Early, Assistant to the President of the 
United States, at The Infantry School. 


er ae 
Ait Power Manual—FM 100-20 
The new part of Field Service Regulations, which is 
called Command and Employment of Air Power (FM 100- 
20) and which is undoubtedly based mainly on our war ex- 
perience of the past two years, makes many things clearer 
about the uses of that power. As in the rest of the FSR, 
the doctrine in this new part consists of a mixture of spe- 
cific statements and more general matter. But in the lan- 
guage of FM 100-20 there are fewer of the generalities 
that trouble the user of such manuals than there have been 
in past editions of the FSR. 

Most important of the specific statements is the one 
with which the manual opens: “Land power and air power 
are co-equal and interdependent forces; neither is an aux- 
iliary of the other.” This alone would imply some kind of 
dual command, but that there is no such implication in- 
tended is made clear by the statement, a little later on: 
" . the command of air and ground forces in a theater 
of operations will be vested in the superior commander 
charged with the actual conduct of the operations in the 
theater, who will exercise command of air forces through 
the air force commander and command of ground forces 
through the ground force commander.” Thus there is a 
single superior commander for every theater whose orders 
are given to two chief subordinates, the Air Force and 
Ground Force commanders, according to whether they in- 
volve the Air Force ‘or Ground Force. 

The new FSR goes on to place a further limit on the 
superior commander’s handling of his air strength: “The 
superior commander will not attach Army air forces to 
units of the ground forces under his command except when 
such ground force units are operating independently or are 
isolated by distance or lack of communication.” There is 
no further elaboration of this point and no need for it 
when the main principle of the manual is kept in mind 
(that “land power and air power are co-equal and interde- 
pendent forces.” ) 

The new manual also gives clear subdivisions of military 
aviation, the aviation of the United States Army. The two 
general categories are: aviation directly under command 
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and control of the Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 
and, aviation under command and control of other com. 
manders. 

“Included” in the first category, says the manual, are— 







(1) All nontactical elements of the Army Air Forces 
such as those used for training, research, development, tes 





procurement, storage, issue maintenance and transpo. 






“(2) All tactical units of the Army Air Forces not as 
signed to a theater or task force commander. . . . {his 
category consists of air forces assigned to theater or task 





force commanders. 





The use of the word “included” seems to imply that ther 
may be still other unnamed elements under the Command 
ing General, Army Air Forces, but the meaning doubtless 
intended is that QQ) and (2) “comprise” the aviation directly 
under his command and control. 







The meaning of “aviation directly under command and 
control of other commanders” is further clarified by the 
statement: “The Commanding General, Army Air Forces 
has such technical command of this aviation as is necessary 
for the control and supervision of training and the supply 
and maintenance of equipment peculiar to the Army Air 
Forces.” Thus “command and control of other 
manders” does not include the 
outlined. 

This statement and other uses in the manual of the gen 
eral designation “Army Air Forces” appear to show us that 
it is correct to use this term as a synonym for all military 
aviation, for the aviation of the United States Anny 
wherever it is and whether or not it is directly under com 
mand and control of the Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces.” For in other places the manual refers in a general 
manner to “tactical air units of the Army Air Forces from 
the smallest to the largest,” “material peculiar to the Army 
Air Forces,” and similar references. And in listing the 
aviation units and their composition, the manual states 
“The air force is the largest tactical unit of the Army Air 
Forces”; and also: 









com 





“technical command” thus 















“In a theater of operation, there wil 
normally be one air force.” 

The qualification of the category, “aviation directly under 
command and control of other commanders” than the Com 
manding General, Army Air Forces, by giving him a simul 
taneous “technical command” of such aviation “for the con- 
trol and supervision of training and the supply and main 
tenance of equipment . ” gives us a clear statement 0! 
the degree to which the authority of the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, extends into the war theater 
especially when we study it along with other parts of ‘the 
manual which define the theater commander's uses of aif 
units. The superior commander of both the Air Force and 
Ground Force in the theater selects the strategic air ob 
jectives, and controls the operations against them, ordinarily, 
by assigning a broad general mission to the air force com 
mander. This, the manual says in so many words. 

The manual is not quite so clear about the selection o 
tactical objectives. It says that there will normally be * 
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tical air force in a theater, and that modern battle 
rategy and tactics bring success “to the degree that air 
wer, sustained and in mass, is employed properly by the 
And further: “Tactical 
force operations and ground force operations in the 
eater or task force will be coérdinated by means of timely 
anning conferences of pertinent commanders and staffs, 
id through the exchange of liaison officers,” who will be 
flicers well versed in air and ground tactics.” 
From different parts of FM 100-20 we can build up a 
.irly clear picture of the “one air force” that is normally in 
theater of operations. There is no set organization, and 
ilthough the uses of the words “air force” are at times quite 
confusing, it appears that the following is the line up: The 
‘air force” in a theater may contain any or all of the follow- 
ing—“a strategic air force, a tactical air force, an air defense 
command, and an air service command.” 
engineer units. 


ater or task force commander.” 


Also, aviation 

[he explanation of these elements of an “air force” is 
clearly presented, and the same is true of their tasks and 
method of employment in air operations. Also clear are the 
definitions of the types of tactical aviation (bombardment, 
fighter, reconnaissance, photographic, and troop-carrier 
aviation), and those of the aviation units from small to 
large (flight, group, wing, division, command, and “air 
force.’ ) 

In a number of places in FM 100-20 the specific doctrine 
given is preceded by reasons for it. For example, the state 
ment that command of air and ground forces in a theater 
are vested in a superior commander who acts through his air 
and ground force commanders is preceded by half a para- 
graph of reasons, the first sentence of which is this one: 
“The inherent flexibility of air power is its greatest asset.’ 
[his statement Cand others like it) is not doctrine. It is 
true whether the manual says so or not. And in general, 
equal emphasis on such general statements of fact do not 
deserve equal emphasis with doctrine put in force by the 
manual. The inclusion of reasons may be desirable but it 

uld help every user of such manuals if they were given 
secondary prominence. They could be put in smaller type 
following each item of doctrine. Or probably better yet, they 
Id be put in the back of the book in the form of notes 
" imilar manner to the notes in General Marshall's re 
cent Biennial Report to the Secretary of War. This would 
be of much help in finding the meat of the FSR if it could 
¥ done ne throughout. 
: 100-20 does clarify many points as it stands and 
i es air power where the war has shown it belongs, as a 
coequal and interdependent with the ground forces. 
however, be further improved by more careful at 
n to language and emphasis. 


ae Sew 
The Army Library Service 


e need for general reading matter among troops in a 
time garrison was obvious. Every company had its 
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dayroom and took a large number of magazines from its 
company fund, not only light reading matter but news 
magazines and usually a service journal or two 

As the Army expanded and war came on, a more central 
supply of magazines became necessary for overseas units. 
[here was no question about the need for them ove rseas 
even among combat troops in the forward areas. 

The habit of reading something in Spare moments Is one 
of the most firmly established habits in American life. 
Nearly all of us read something every day when we're not 
doing anything else in particular. Comics, sports page, 
other parts of newspapers, and weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly magazines make up the rest aside from books. 
We are, most of us, uncomfortable and even miserable if 
we have any idle time and there is nothing around to read. 

The flood of printed matter is such in normal times and 
places that this situation practically never occurs. There 
is always something around to read. But in war, especially 
in remote regions where the reading habit is not so universal 
or where few publications in English are to be found, the 
situation does occur, and so often that current reading 
matter and books are unquestionably an important item for 
the troops. It is not at all a fact that combat troops them 
selves are always too busy to have time to read. Perhaps 
the best passage in military literature on the boredom of 
war is contained in one of Major General J. F. C. Fuller's 
books of memoirs in which he describes how heavily time 
could hang during the Boer war. Much of war, even in 
battle theaters, consists of waiting rather than action, and 
between operations there must be rest periods. The waiting 
time of rest periods is never completely filled with duties; 
hence magazines and books and newspapers are of great 
importance in those areas. 

It is the Army Library Service, an agency of the Special 
Services Division of Army Service Forces, which has had the 
job of developing an efficient procurement and distribution 
system of reading matter for the overseas troops, the bulk 
of which consists of m: igazines and paper-covered books. At 
present this service sends a million and a half magazines 
per month overseas—twenty-six different magazines. They 
are sent out in sets once a month to every unit. The list of 
magazines was arrived at by careful survey and study of 
letters and reports combined with the wish to give army 
readers a balanced small list of magazines. The following is 
the present list to which still others may be added (the ones 


in bold italic are printed in small “pony size tor overseas 
distribution ) 


Air Force Intelligence Bulletin 
American Life 

Collier's Look 

Coronet Modern Screen 
Detective Story Newsweek 

Esquire New Yorker 
Flying Omnibook 

Hit Kit 


Popular Mechanics 
Popular Photography 


Inside Detective 








Radio News Superman 
Readers Digest The Infantry Journal 
Science News Letter Time 


Sporting News Western Trails 


It has not been possible, for technical and other sound 
reasons, to obtain more than a fraction of the magazines in 
small or pony editions which, of course, is the most desirable 
form, not only for reduction of shipping space but for 
handiness in the field. The InFanrry JourNAL was one of 
the magazines with which it proved possible to issue a 
small edition. Most of the small editions are cut down 
mainly by taking out the advertising matter. The InrFanrry 
Journ AL, which contains no paid advertising, was able to 
reduce the entire magazine by photographic process and 
there is no difference between the contents of its small 
and its regular editions. 

There is of course a limit on the number of magazine 
sets distributed to units and most regular subscribers to 
every magazine still want to receive their own copies rather 
than take their turn among a hundred or more other readers. 

The unit sets of magazines are obtainable by requisition 
to the Special Service Supply Officer of the Port of Em- 
barkation that serves the particular overseas theater. If 
unit sets are not being received at all, or in insufficient 
quantities for distribution to all units including hospitals 
and outposts, this officer should be notified. 

It has also been possible to reach a number of places 
with magazines by air, especially the more remote parts of 
theaters, and at times books have been sent in this same 
way by the Army Library Service with the help of the 
Air Transportation Command. 

The Journat, like the Army Library Service, knows 
that getting things to read to troops wherever they are is 
not simply a matter of entertainment. It is in the first place, 
as poirited out above, a necessary supply activity which fills 
a most genuine need, the mental need for reading matter as 
well as for general news from home. The Journat itself 
has been furnishing large quantities of books as well as 
the overseas edition of the magazine, and it has been par- 
ticularly interested in doing all it can to provide the more 
useful and serious types of books in addition to books that 
simply entertain. It is known that among every hundred 
soldiers in the United States and overseas something like 
one in ten would spend all or part of any time he has to 
read in reading non-fiction, in reading books and magazines 
that add to his general or special knowledge. The Journat 
has produced, chiefly in inexpensive paper covered form, 
a number of such books on military and other subjects, 
and more are to come, for The Journat found that most 
existing books in this form were of the lighter types. 

The staff of The Journat has constantly studied the pos- 
sible needs of the Army overseas and in the United States 
for books of this type and will continue to welcome sug- 
gestions. Up to the present some books have been de- 
veloped by The Journat itself and some The Journat has 
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Decen her 


obtained, for distribution within the armed services only, by 
arrangement with other publishers. The Council on Books 
in Wartime, a non-profit group with a representation from 
nearly one hundred American publishers, also has made 
possible through its Armed Services Editions a consider. 
able increase in the number of different books that can be 
made available in small and inexpensive form. These books 
of course are not for sale and are largely distributed ove 
seas rather than in the United States. Those books de. 
veloped and published by The Journat are available to the 
individual man and woman in uniform, and some of them 
are also available to the general public. 

The thanks of the Army are due however to the Amy 
Library Service for the efficient way in which it has tackled 
the huge job of getting reading matter to the troops. The 
problems of distribution have not been easy, but ther: 
now a large mass of evidence on hand (The JouRNAL itself 
receives a large number of letters which go to prove th 
same thing) that shows what books and magazines for the 
troops have really meant to them, especially in the far-re 
moved outposts of the war. 


7 v y 


The Honor Roll 


Three new names are added to the Honor Roll this 
month, bringing to 53 the number of units which have 
secured a one hundred per cent enrollment of their officers 
as Journav subscribers during 1943. This is the largest 
number of units to join the Honor Roll in any single year 
since its inception in 1934 and represents about a fifty per 
cent increase over the 100-odd units on the Honor Roll at 
the close of 1942. This last month of 1943 seems an appro 
priate time to chart the year's progress and express appreci 
ation to the member-officers of those new Honor Rol! units 
who have joined our ranks during the year and to the 
members of older Honor Roll units whose continuing sup 
port of The Journat is a never-ending cause for pratifics 
tion. 

The three new units which have reached the one hun 
dred per cent mark and are this month welcomed to the 
Honor Roll are the 51st Armored Infantry Battalion; |s 
Battalion, 152d Infantry; and Ist Battalion, 259th Infantry 

Thirteen units celebrate another completed year as ont 
hundred per cent Journa subscribers and this month 
claim their places under new stars. At the top of the list is 
the 4th Infantry which moves up under a bank of six st 
The 135th Infantry takes a place in the five-star group, an¢ 
the 366th Infantry and 35th Infantry Training Battali 
claim their second star. The following units move up u nder 
their first star, in celebration of their first completed year 
one hundred per cent units: 2d Infantry Division; > 
Training Battalion, BIRTC; 302d Infantry; 3 309th Infant 
385th Infantry; 389th Infantry; 406th Infantry; 795th 


Military Police Battalion; and Headquarters, Texas State 


Guard. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


, 2.2. 8.8.8.9.3 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


Kk kkk kkk 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 


Kkkk kkk 


124th Infantry * 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 


Kkkkke 


132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


kkk 


9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
18 1st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 


kkkk 


31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 


168th Infantry 





x* 


2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 


98th Infantry Division 








163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


xk 


General Service School, 


Philippine Army 


x* 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
111th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
71st Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 


* 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 


oa 4 t 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
30 1st Infantry 
114th Infantry 
926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State 


Guard 





397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
l'actical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry ry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry Se. 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Regt. 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 


Rifles 2 
49th Bn., Texas State 

Guard 
174th Infantry 
56th Armored Infantry *» 


2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 
3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 
109th Infantry 
324th Infantry 
393d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 
5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG = 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Air Base Security Bn 
Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 
Sth Infantry 
515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engineer Aviation 


Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry - 
2d Reet., Hawaii Rifles 


5Ist Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 











Individual Action—From the Start 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JournnaL 


At sometime or other in your periodical you might tell the 
officers and NCOs that are still in training in the States never 
to tolerate the statement that “the men will do it different in 
combat.” | have made the mistake of making that statement 
and also of listening to others of all ranks and grades make the 
same statement. I don’t believe that there could be a greater 
mistake in training. 

I refer in particular to the use of cover and “digging in.” My 
organization had its first taste of combat in this campaign and 
.the most startling thing about it was the total disregard of 
cover and concealment of our own troops. 

Warn the higher commanders to concentrate more on indi- 
vidual action and less on company, battalion, and regimental 
tactics. 

Scr. Lawrence E. Brown. 
—th Infantry 


APO—— 
ca ae 


Digging In and Platoon Leader’s Position 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 


In your May issue, under the heading Battlefield Common 
Sense occurs a paragraph which jars me clear down to my 
12D’s. To quote: “You have plenty of chance while you're 
training to get the habit—to take out good insurance—of hitting 
the ground fast... .” 

Shades of all good Benning birddogs! The mere thought that 
a man has to be taught to take cover when the crack-thump 
of a machine pistol suddenly clips olive branches around his 
ears seems funny in retrospect. It’s the hardest thing a man 
has to unlearn over here. Strange but true, mountain peaks 
and wide open fields often have to be climbed or crossed under 
such heavy fire that the obviously sensible thing to do is hit the 
dirt. But we get up and walk across the field or up the hill be 
cause goddamit there’s not another thing to be done. 

Under artillery fire here’s what usually happens: the un- 
baptized hears the whistle or shoosh-whoosh as the case may 
be, and instinctively arranges himself on very close terms with 
mother earth. When he has heard about ten shells, his ear be- 
comes educated and tells him when to take cover and when 
they're passing harmlessly overhead. 

Too much emphasis on when to dig in. Don’t teach ‘em 


when; teach ‘em how. The impetus of when will be supplied 
by the imagination, plus a little flying steel. It’s a greater 
stimulus than adrenalin. 

Also, there’s some discussion of when a platoon leader 
should be near his own first scout. My answer is—always 
The theory of better control in the center of the platoon is fine, 
and works swell in dry runs, but the not-so-funny angle under 
fire is that a platoon often needs the leader near the front: 
leading and not commanding, if he expects to move it forward. 

Yours for discussion and comment by your readers. 

LisuTENANT, INFANTRY. 


We agree that it always depends upon the situation. 
With regard to digging in, the best dope is to teach ‘em 
when and how, but as this writer points out, the teaching 
has to continue right into battle and there are often excep 
tions in battle to meet the situation. 

The same thing applies to the platoon leader's position 


7 7 © 
“Action On Attu” 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 


The comment in “Action on Attu” on hasty defensive works 
on valley floors must have been made without seeing whiat the 
Japs had in Holtz Bay. 

Also, there were repeated cases of hand-to-hand fighting 
with the Northern Landing Force. 

It was also a fact that myriad cases of small arms ammu 
nition (and other kinds) were taken in Holtz Bay, and quar 
tities of food—rice, canned salmon (American brands), peas, 
squid, etc. 

The raid occurred on May 29—not the 17th. It was made by 
possibly 1,000 Japs—not two or three hundred. 

The Jap garrison totaled possibly 2,300—not 1,50 

No scouts landed at the point shown on the photo but até 
point about 1,500 yards west of the beach where the mai 
NLF landing occurred. 

Regards, 
Bricaprer GENERAL 


NSS Ree 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL 


In the October, 1943 issue of The Inranrry Journat of the 
article on “Action on Attu” by Lieut. Colonel R. G. ! mery, | 
was very much interested in the remark: “Mortars, because of 
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nowy terrain and poor visibility, were not too effective in 
tralizing isolated, well-concealed small positions, and the 
in our assault battalions said they would have given the 

: of their summer's pay for just one or two M1916 37mm. 

fitted with telescopic sights. They meant it, too. One 
talion snaked the half-ton-M1 37 up and down ridges with 
to the wheels in true Revolutionary War style.” 
about four weeks prior to the receipt of this October 
some officers and myself were observing a firing demon- 
on by officers of the cannon companies of our —— Di- 
vision in which they were firing with the 105mm. howitzer at 
nulated enemy machine-gun position. After observing some 
he firing I turned to one of our officers who was observing 
ind remarked that I believed that if we had one of the 
model one-pounders (M1916 37mm.) that the mission 

ld be accomplished quicker and the position be made just 

ncomfortable for the enemy. 

| believe that a gun of a type similar to the model M1916 
37mm. as mentioned in Colonel Emery’s article could be useful 

weapon of opportunity, which is, I believe, what that model 
was originally intended for, and I believe that there should 
be two such guns with every infantry battalion. 

Of course, I realize that many factors would have to be 
given consideration, such as manufacture of the gun, ammu 
nition supply and other necessary equipment, as well as ad- 
ditional personnel for such a crew-served weapon and the 
problems connected with the administration and supply of 
such an additional weapon and its crew. 

Yours very truly, 
Major, INFANTRY. 


All battle results and lacks are being given the closest 
study by those whose job it is to change and perfect the 
weapons and equipment used in each different theater. 
Every report, every returning observer, commander, and 
staff officer brings back a number of just such items of 
vital battle knowledge, and these are weighed and steps 
taken as fast as is humanly possible to make improvements 
and corrections. 


Books 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


On the occasion of several trips overseas I have had oppor- 
tunity to take with me several selections of your books for the 
purpose of reading while in flight. On each occasion pleas 
from the officers whom I met in Africa and elsewhere have 
been so convincing that I have left my copies of the books 
with these officers. 

Will you please send me a complete list of all pocket-size 
books now available, including, if possible, those which are 
practically out of print, but of which you may have a few 
pies on your shelves? I wish to round out my battered col- 
lection. ; 

Yours truly, 
LizuTENANT COLONEL. 
7 7% 


The Journal Gets Through 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


With the enclosed book order I wish to comment on the 
overseas edition of The Journat. Having participated in the 
recent New Georgia campaign, I carried an issue of The 
Journat with the greatest of ease and managed to retain it 
throughout and also was in receipt of another issue during the 





campaign, in which articles on practical experience struck 
home. 
Yours truly, 


LreuTENANT, INFANTRY. 


The Mortar—4.2 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 


I want to call your attention to what | believe to be 
title on a picture in your October issue. 

On the page entitled “Island Warfare” the title of the pic 
ture “An 8lmm. mortar crew tow their loaded cart around a 
mountain curve,” 1 believe, wrong. The mortar pictured 
there is a 4.2-inch chemical mortar and not the 8]1mm. 

Being a CWS ninety-day wonder, I speak from experience 
and with sympathy at those Gls draggin’ that stovepipe uphill. 

Congratulations on the best magazine of its kind and one 
that helps a lot both from the standpoint of information and 
teaching “the real story” 


a mis 


to our men in training 
Sincerely, 

Lr. Jack H. Yesnen. 
Harmon General Hospital. 


Lt. Yesner’s letter was the first one that came in, but 
letters from the following (received in the order listed) also 
pointed out The Journat’s error: Sgt. R. Massingham and 
; Pt E. Buck, Lt. Andrew Z. Baker, Lt. Horton P. Gilman, 

t. Col. Donald H. Hale, Lt. John E. T. Mullin, Lt. John 
= Carroll, Lt. James J. Doheny, Lt. Col Georg C. Crooks, 
Lt. Wm. E. Barstow, Lt. Daniel J. Murphy, ¢ 
T. Register, and Lt. R. E. Arbuckle. 

All but two of those who caught us up are alert members 
of the CWS. Colonel Crooks gives us the expert opinion 
of the CWS School. Colonel Hale says “These troops did 
a fine job in Italy. Let's give them credit,” which The 
Journat is indeed glad to do. 

Lieutenant Barstow says: “The mistake is understand 
able, since the 4.2-inch mortar is one of the most unpubli 
cized weapons in use by United States forces. Originally 
designed for throwing ‘chemical munitions, poor peace 
time salesmanship must have obscured the fact known to 
every soldier who has ever handled this weapon; namely 
that it is the finest mortar in the American Army. The ex 
cellent reports from the battalions engaged in the Sicilian 
campaign, however, now promise a more complete under 
standing of this weapon in the future.” 


apt Samuel 


Lieutenant Doheny says finding an error in The In 
FANTRY JouRNAL gives you the same feeling you have 
when you find one in Time. Captain Register reminds us 
that the Infantry is not the only branch with fighting 
ground troops in it, and we agree, too, when he says that 
“Chemical Warfare troops (who also use their feet) are 
doing a grand job” supporting the Infantry on all fronts. 

Lieutenant Mullin says: “Firing WP smoke shells, the 
4.2 mortar was given great credit for covering the landings 
on the Sicilian beaches. The mortar also employed HE in 
that campaign and broke up one enemy tank attack, which 
is not ordinarily a job for mortars. In the fighting for 

Naples, 4.2s softened up Bloody Knoll prior to the assault 
por capture by the ‘Doughboys’ who held it despite severe 
counterattacks by the Germans. 

“These are only a few instances of the work of a grand 
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little weapon which is well prepared to retaliate with war 
gases if the enemy makes the fatal blunder of using gas in 
his losing fight. 

“The Inranrry Journat, despite its inability to recog- 
nize the best mortar in the Army, continues to be the most 
informative and interesting of military periodicals.” 

And finally Lieutenant Arbuckle assures us that we have 
“many staunch supporters among the ‘Gas House Gang’” 
at his camp. 


“Home, Sweet Home” 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL 


I was very much amazed to read in the October issue's “Battle 
Facts For Your Outfit” the sad lament, “Home, Sweet Home” 
by “Regimental Commander.” 

No one will deny that the “trained live and the untrained 
die” but to go on to the conclusion that opportunities to go 
home in the evenings are one of the causes of poor training is 
fallacious reasoning. Poor training is invariably due to poor 
leadership. Merely keeping officers in camp after hours per se 
does not mean more studying of field manuals and professional 
self-betterment. It can mean more poker playing and bigger 
bills. 

My regiment recently returned from overseas service. The 
fact that our families are now with us has by no means de- 
creased our efficiency. Efficiency and good training come only 
from a properly planned and supervised training program—not 


from mere presence in camp. 


Caprain, INFANTRY. 


Well—it seems to us, on the basis of what we have heard 
from a number of commanders, that it depends upon the 
particular man. There are enough men in any regiment 
whose desire for the comforts of home does tend to reduce 
their training efficiency to make many commanders feel 
as the writer of “Home, Sweet Home” did. The war must 
come first. 

We agree, too, that it would not be desirable to keep 
officers at camp night after night without anything to do. 
But the commander who wrote “Home, Sweet Home” had 
no such idea in mind. He simply figured that there is so 
much to do before the first battle that most nights as well 
as days are needed to do it in. 

Then, too, an outfit back from overseas these days un- 
doubtedly deserves more relaxation than one getting ready 
to go over. 


The Infantry 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNnaL 


Just a line in reply to the officer who said in a letter you 
published i in your June issue that certain other branches of the 
service were publicized to such an extent that the man in the 
Infantry was ashamed to tell his girl friend he was in the 
Infantry. 

For units in training it may be so, but ask any Infantryman 
from the 32d or 41st Divisions who did the dirty work in the 
Papuan Campaign what branch he is in and you'll get the 
reply—and a darn proud reply—“The Infantry” and he will 
add the name of his regiment with real pride also. 

Sincerely, 
Lr. Donato F. Hun. 
—Infantry 


APO—— 


Good Wishes to New Zealand IJ Readers 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourRNAL 


It has been our pleasure to have a number of officers 
other ranks from your Army and Marine Corps in this Distri 
School from time to time and the subscription to your valu 
publication is prompted by a desire to know more about \ 
armed forces and their training. 

Yours faithfully, 
Capt. C. Foryser: 
Adjutant and Mess Secretary 


Officers Mess, Northern Military District School of Instruction 
Devonport, New Zealand. 


5 A 


From a Journal Author 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


As you can surmise, | am now in my field headquarters 
and a busy one it is. Yes, and a beautiful one—I look out of 
my window across a marvelous beach—a beach pounded }y 
surf whipped up by winds that come straight out of —- 

Paut W. Tuompson 
Colonel CE. 
APO-—— 


7 r] 
Papuan Constabulary Reader 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JournNAL 


I was very interested in your recent copy of your excellent 
magazine, The INFANTRY JouRNAL, and would be favored if 
I were enrolled as a member of the United States Infantn 
Association and to receive the magazine. 

The article “Psychology for the Fighting Man” was bril 
liantly written and outstanding. 

With thanks in advance, 

Yours faithfully, 
Carr. Ronatp CLammer, D.C.M., M.M 


Royal Papuan Constabulary, 
New Guinea Force. 


Air Forces Reader 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


Upon receiving my commission through OCS at Fort cen 
ning, Georgia, I subscribed to The INFANTRY JouRNAL and 4 
the same time took membership in the Infantry Association. 

Since that time I have been transferred to the Air Forces as 
a student officer, pilot trainee. Though I[ enjoy this new assign 
ment to the fullest I still have many interests in Infantry w hich 
is truly “the queen of battles.” 

The Journat is an indispensable magazine for men in «” 
branch of the service. 

LIEUTENANT 
Ret.———Army Flying School. 


1 
Esprit 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournnaL 


Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall’s paper on Esprit in 
the September issue of The INFantry Journat is so fine 0 
many ways that it seems picayune to cavil at it. It is a breath 
of fresh air. The idea of two-way loyalty and the possibi ility of 
the organization being disloyal to the individual is bravely 
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claimed. Pre-democratic conceptions of the soldier are given 

e contemptuous silence they deserve, while the dignity of the 

hting man as a human being is proclaimed. Uncompromis- 

, in his distaste for Prussianism, Colonel Marshall pounds 

me these truths: that authority derives from respect, and not 

e versa; that it is duty, not obedience, that “is the strongest 

| most honorable word that can ever be put before a soldier”; 

| that it is willing zeal, not fear of punishment, that makes 
a first-class outfit. 
[he colonel ends his article on the note of feeling part of 
mething greater than oneself and appeals to that ethical 
.e which he traces back to St. Augustine and Aristotle. This 
certainly a welcome change from statements from the super- 
itosphere that the winning of the war is “merely a question 

f mathematics and physics.” But why in an article three pages 

ng on Esprit, is there only one paragraph bearing even re- 

tely on “what we are fighting for”? With all due respect to 
the principle of division of labor, this is certainly a curious 
lack in an article devoted to military morale at a time when 
ur armed forces face their greatest sacrifices. Why not talk 

e about those ethical ideals without which “a state deterio- 
rates into brigandage”? Why not appeal to something greater 
than the regiment to be a part of? 

Colonel Marshall is not, 1 would judge, one of those who 
th ~ that Esprit is only esprit de corps. But that would seem 

be the attitude of many of our regular army officers—the 
best and most competent of them. To think that ideology is 
the bunk and that unit morale is all would be not only to ignore 
Cromwell’s men and the armies of the young French Republic 
and the Ten Thousand of Garibaldi, who were certainly not 
fighting for “apple-pie,” but also the vivid esprit shown by the 
fighting French, Greeks, Poles and others, who have fought on 
long after their very armies and countries have been annihi 
lated. If they ever do fight “for the glory of the regiment” it is 
because the regiment is fighting for the glory of their country— 
and of the human race. The two things go together, but it is 
wise never to forget which comes first, which is the prime 
mover, so to speak. 

Why is this so? Are we ashamed of what we are fighting 
for? Is the archtypical democracy of the earth without faith in 
the bases of its being? Does it no longer hate despots and 
despotisms? Are we merely fighting an uninspiring war of de- 
fense, accidentally thrust upon us? Or is it because the task 
has not been attempted in the right manner? I, with most 
readers of The InFanrry Journat, dismiss the first three 
answers as falsehoods and take my cue from the fourth. 

I believe that the program for the enlightenment and the 
awakening of the soldiers and officers of this army has been 
inadequate. I believe that the program has suffered from the 
sins of slightness, stodginess, over-simplification, and lack of 
zest. Current events programs may interest and entertain, but 
they are not morale. Current events are neuter—they are 
neither American nor German, neither Democratic nor Nazi. 
They are all things to all men. They are very often harmful. 
The same goes for the more pompous and more boring orien 
tation lectures. The ponderous accumulation of statistics no 
doubt delights the hearts of sociologists end economists, but it 
isn't morale. You do not get to the hearts and minds of men by 
playing either the professor or the commentator. This is not a 
ms ion of entertainment. This is not a question of learning 
by rote. This is not a question of selling a bill of goods. This is 
a question of the ultimate, aims and the most urgent concerns 
of the human race. Here the lore of the advertising man is but 
a jest and the skill of the public relations expert a lost art. 

It is always easier to criticize than to propose remedies. I 
can only hope that the foregoing paragraphs will stimulate 





practical solutions from lively minds, and append these sug 
gestions: 

(1) Morale, esprit, what we are fighting for, must be given 
its rightful place in the Army's 


) 


training progr am. 
4 | he whole, 


vast, complex organization of the Army must 
be put behind this program. This ‘business of morale-building 
cannot be done sporadically and at the discretion of small 
units, but uniformly, completely through all the units and sub 
units of the Army. An army of eight millions is not a town 
meeting, nor is it a private s¢ance. This prograrn must be large 
scale and total. Also the direction and the impetus must come 
from as high as possible. 

(3) Discrimination and judgment must be shown in choos 
ing purveyors of morale. Not just anyone is good enough for 
this, It must be someone with thorough knowledge _ complete 
understanding and lively enthusiasm. This is not an easy 
combination to find, but there must be least one officer or 
enlisted man in every battalion who can fill the bill 

(4) -This program must not be conceived as one of indox 
trination or propaganda. Indoctrination is not necessary. All 
that is necessary is a freshening of something deep within the 
b me of most Americans, a stirring of old seeds, a re-awakening, 
a re-afirmation in the light of new times and new tasks = 
fcially, the Army has a horror of anything that smacks « 
politics. But this is not an Army of Junkers or grandees, or a 
professional corps. This is the Army of the United States of 
America. America is an idea, not a place. It is easier, 1 admit, 
for an army command to think of protecting and extending a 
place, than of protecting and extending an idea. But this war 
is partly a war of ideas, and we must fight for this idea, this 
America, of ours. 


T /4 Arr Forces 


This correspondent’s criticism is, The Journat thinks, 
only warranted in part. His main points have already been 
arrived at and acted upon, and there is a steadily increasing 
emphasis upon what we are fighting for, at the direction of 
the highest authority. It does, however, take, as this writer 
suggests, a careful selection of personnel to do the job for 
several million men and this in turn takes time. Perhaps 
the progress has been too slow,. but nevertheless there has 
been progress and much more is within sight. 


gt og 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 


Colonel Marshall's scholarly. article interested me. But I 
thought he hedged a bit near the end on the matter of tradition. 
And well he might. 

Our morale isn’t altogether a question of training within the 
regiment. American boys have won our battles on the gridiron 
to the same extent as Englishmen on the fields of Eton. I doubt 
if tradition could be entirely discounted for the British Army. 
We have our codes the same as they with their unanswerable 
“Be British” or “That isn’t British.” 

Any American schoolboy can make a list of phrases from our 
history which have had powerful influence upon his sense of 
duty and honor. How about these: 

“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” 

“Land of the free and home of the brave.” 

“Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 

“I have not yet begun to fight.” 

“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 

“Remember the Alamo!” 

“In Dixie Land—to lib an’ die.” 
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“There is Jackson standing like a stone wall!” 

“Gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

“From where the sun now stands | fight the white man no 
more.” 

“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 

“We are the dead. To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch.” 

“Come on, you . . . Do you want to live forever?” 

“As He died to make men holy let us die to make men free.” 


These things are a part of us. Young America wants to 
measure up, to make good, to be worthy of those bits of colored 
ribbon; to prove to themselves they have what it takes. 

They require for military morale the assurance that their 
preparation has been adequate and, of course, that leadership is 
competent. These two factors however have wide definitions. 
They are like diamonds with many facets. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wa po Rosgsusn. 


Bellingham, Washington. 
PS Mr. Spaight’s article is the most honest and well balanced 


discourse on air power I have read in a long time. 


7 7 7 
Coast Artillery Reader 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 


Your article “The Infantry Soldier” in the September issue 
was very good. As a Coast Artillery Antiaircraft soldier I take 
my hat off to those boys. I have had the impression that the 
war will be won by the man with the rifle. 

Please continue your fine articles. “The Nazi Motor Trans- 
portation Corps” by Dr. Alfred Vagts and “Scouting and 
Patrolling” are just what the doctor ordered, as we need a lot 
of them. 

I wish the Army would cut down on these inspections every 
week and give more time to teaching late information regarding 
new and better means of fighting. I believe that too much time 
is spent inspecting and right now we need all valuable time 
for instruction. 

I have one complaint to make: it is too bad your INFANTRY 
Journat is not a weekly. 

Respectfully yours, 
CorporAaL. 


——CA AA. 


Well, there are good reasons for holding inspections as 
well as good reasons for full instruction in modern ways of 
fighting. If inspections come oftener than once a week, it 
would be The Journat's opinion that training was being 
encroached upon. And if it should take half the week to 
get ready for inspection, then the outfit needs special train- 
ing in getting ready for inspection in an hour or two. That's 
enough if a unit keeps habitually in good shape during the 
week. 

“er hi. 


MP Reader 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 


At long last a CMP officer has written in to ask for infor- 
mation to be published regarding the activities of the corps 
from the battlefronts. Please allow me to second this officer's 
plea for this information. 

From past experience in the corps all officers that I have 
noticed subscribing to a service journal have favored The 








December 


INFANTRY JournaL. This is only natural; as long as there 
is an Infantry we will not need an MP journal. 

Please try to help us in the corps to get some of the infor 
mation we need regarding the activities and work of our sery. 
ice in the front lines of the world. We will all be grateful fo, 
this and be able to prepare ourselves for the job we may be 
called on to do at any time. 

The Journat has been my constant companion and textbook 
for a long time. If all military police had the advantage of having 
this publication they would be a greater help to the corps in 
which they serve and to the Army in general. 

Sincerely, 
Soxprers’ Frrenp 
gel) teeonig 


“Gripes of a P-38” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNaL 


“Gripes of a P-38” was a good article. This P-38 also wishes 
to do his share of beefing. 

I agree with Mr. P-38 No. 1 that we were railroaded out 
of the Army. In my outfit not one man stayed because all a 
fellow could hear was “The Wacs are coming, pop,” “You will 
be the new latrine orderly,” or “You had better get out before 
it’s too late.” It seemed to me a main reason for the camouflage 
propaganda was to get us OLD MEN out of the way so some 
of the smart boys could get ratings. 

I'll agree that a lot of P-38 men had no business inside of an 
Army camp because they were sick men to start with and 
should never have been admitted. Personally 1 never went on 
sick call and that means that “Old Pop” was on the job 299 
days. 

Would a P-38 reénlist if he knew he would be placed 
on a job he had dreamed of doing some day if he were 
given the chance in this Army? I would say a hell of a lot 
would gladly go back and do a better job than all the experts 
said was possible. The main reason is because the Army is in 
their blood. 

The Wac program isn’t reaching its quota. I can’t see why 
the P-38s couldn’t fill the bill. 

Henry I. Pures 
Wichita, Kan. 


“Battle Scarred” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


I would like to apply at this time for a two-year subscription 
to your magazine. I feel that it will be a great help in my 
future Army life. 1 hope to remain an officer in the Infanty 
after the war and your magazine has been a great help in 
shaping my ideas of the American soldier. 

1 especially refer to your article in the August issue 
article I refer to is “Battle Scarred.” 

Sincerely, 


the 


LreuTENANT 
—Inf., APO—— 
7 v 7 


The Jeep 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNaL 


In your letter of August 20 you kindly offered your services 
and that of The Journat if and when there was anything the! 
you could do for me. Well, I have.an idea that there is some 
thing that you and The Journat can do for the Infantry, 0 
for me. 

The true story of the development of the now famous Jee? 
should be told and full credit given to the Infantry Scho! 
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er for so many different ones had a hand in it. 


(he development of the Jeep dates back to the early 1920's 


n the then commanding officer of the 1st Tank Regiment at 
George G. Meade developed what they called the 
idle jumper.” He wanted something in which he could 
w the tanks around through the scrub oak and sand of the 
le reservation. What he did was to go to the salvage dump 
dig out a Ford %-ton truck chassis and motor. The 
tenance section of the service company worked it over, put 
me bucket type seats and there they had the first Jeep. 
me time before 1931, an inspector from the War Depart- 


nt saw these vehicles, reported them as unauthorized, and 


regiment was ordered to get rid of them. 

June, 1932, we moved the Tank School to Fort Benning 
it became the Tank Section of The Infantry School. 

ly after we were established and functioning, the managers 

e Ford and Chevrolet assembly plants in Atlanta made an 


ection of our plant. They were most codperative and of- 


| us whatever help possible. Well, we went right after 
, and the result was a chassis with motor from each one 


f them. Of course, we couldn’t accept a gift, but school funds 


d the deal. Then with more school funds we made these 
sis into new-type “puddle jumpers.” 


[he idea was something more than just a vehicle instructors 


| use in running around after tanks. We used them to 


srry machine-gun squads and maintenance crews also. 

Our next step was to try for some official funds with which 
could get the Ford or Chevrolet people to build us a real 
scountry car. Again nothing doing. Washington said that 
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/ank Section) and to the Tank School before it was moved 
Benning. It would be better not to mention the name of any 


if and when we ever went to war again we would have to be 
satished with whatever the automobile factories were turning 
out at the time. Were they wrong? 

But there was no stopping the development of individual 
models and shortly the Willys-Overland people took up the 
experiment and the result was the present Jeep. It is not such 
a long story but it took a long time, and there were many of- 
ficers and men who had worked on the idea. Since the Jeep has 
become world famous and seems destined to take its place in 
history as well as on the farm, I want the Infantry to get the 
credit for its development. 

Faithfully yours, 
Coroner W. B. Waxtace, 
Infantry (Retired > 
3555 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Colonel Wallace was commandant of the Tank School 
at Meade and Benning for several years within the period 
he mentions. 


New Veteran Reader 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


. . . Asa veteran of the First World War, Platoon Sergeant, 
Co. L, 168th Infantry, 42d Division, I take this opportunity to 
express my highest praise for your magazine. I regret every 
copy I missed over twenty-five years. 

Rosert J. Winninc 
5712 Warren Ave. 


East St. Louis, II. 


Gallantry and Fortitude 


In both Britain and the United States the greater proportion of 
our fighting men goes into the ground forces, and I don’t think any 
of us in a war theater belittles their services. 

But does the postman in Indiana or in some little village in Eng- 
land—does he realize what these soldiers are doing, how they are 
performing? Does he know it as well as he knows the stories of the 
big bombers or of some of the destroyers carrying out the gallant 
mission at Salerno? Every citizen of the United Nations has a right 
to know how important to our victories are the fighting spirit, sense 
of duty and the gallantry and fortitude of our ground forces. The 
accomplishments of this indispensable member of the air-ground- 
naval team will when the story is fully told fill many of the brightest 
pages of our war history. This is something I have felt for a long 
time. It comes from the heart.—GrnerAL Dwicur D. Ersen- 


HOWER. 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Ersatz Compass over the cup, lit a match and studied the surface of the 
Private Linch is lost. Coming up that last steep, rocky blade. The blade turned and then lay still on the water. 
ridge he had got cut off from his patrol. The night is black. On one end of the surface of the blade a crude letter N had 
Private Linch is without watch or compass. He has never been scratched. é : 
seen a map of the sector and has no knowledge of the Private Linch got back to his outfit at 0400 hours; fifteen 
region's topography. He knew that his patrol had struck minutes after the rest of the patrol had reported in without 
across country over one ridge after another in a north- him. . 
westerly direction. He was able to do it because he carried that magnetized 
Somewhere to the southeast in the tight all-around de- 20 blade with him all the time. It hadn’t been os te 
fense his platoon had established that afternoon there was ™agnetize the blade back at the base. The most « 
“i found magnets are the ones in the earpieces of bp and 
field phones. After the blade was magnetized Linch e 
perimented to find out which end pointed to magnet 
north. That end he marked with the letter N. 
A sewing needle will do as well as a razor blade. It may 
not float as “easily, but a couple of tiny pieces of light card 
board or paper will float and the ends of the needle can b 
laid on them. The can in which Linch carried his antidin 
cloth and stick to clean his gas mask lenses could have been 
magnetized too. But the best bet seems to be a double-edged 
razor blade. 
Coronet H. I. Amory, M.C 
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The Fable of the Seven Letters 





An officer, speaking very slowly and enunciating ven 
distinctly, once gave unto seven subordinates this order 
“Each of vou will take one of these seven letters | hold 
my hand, place it in an envelope, seal the envelope, addi : 
it to the Commanding Officer of Camp Bullfinch, and mail 
“b 

The first man then addressed him: “Would it not be far 
better to let seven other men undertake this labor, sir 
since we have just finished folding, sealing, addressing an¢ 


ms i. . mailing seven letters to the Commanding Officer of Camp 
a foxhole waiting for Private Linch. But which way is Bluebird>” 


south? And which way is east? 

Private Linch was equipped to find out. 

He unbuckled the snaps of his canteen cover and took out 
his canteen and then the cup. The cup he filled half full 
of water. Then he fumbled in his watchpocket and took out 2.1 jaye mailed five letters this very morn, I suggest ha 
a double-edged razor blade protected by a folded bit of light the other six decide by lot which of them shall perform 

cardboard. Private Linch placed the razor blade on the task.” 
surface of the water, where it floated. Then he crouched ” 


The second man beckoned the officer aside and spake tht 
privily: “Sir, if one of us were to fold, seal, address and 
mail all seven letters, this would leave the other six iree ‘ 
pursue cultural occupations for the afternoon. Inasmuc! 
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address the envelope to the unit commander, rather 
n to the commanding officer? And would it not be better 
nit the envelopes and affix unto each letter a buck slip? 
\nd would it not be a wiser course to dispatch these mis- 
by carrier pigeon than by mail?” 
- fourth man, silent and gloomy until now, bright- 
ind delivered himself of this suggestion: “If we were 
rform this onerous duty today, sir, the letters would not 
Camp Bullfinch before Monday, because this is 
Friday and there is no afternoon delivery Saturday. If we 
postpone the task until tomorrow, the letters would reach 
( mp Bullfinch just as quickly.” 

n spake the fifth man: “Sir, I didn’t understand 
her you said for each of us to take all the letters or for 
us to take each of the letters. And didst ask us to put 
in envelopes or affix unto each a buck slip? And I] 
B didn’t quite catch, sir, whether we were to address the 
F envelopes to Camp Bluebird or Camp Bullfinch.” 

[he sixth man spake not, but on his visage as he glared 


the officer these words were written as in a mirror: 
[hou dolt! If thou wishest it thus, so be it perforce, but 
were it my decision, so wouldst it be far different!” 
[he seventh man then uttered these words: “If you will 
e me the letters, sir, I will place them in seven envelopes, 
| the envelopes, address them to the Commanding Of- 
ficer of Camp Bullfinch, and mail them at once.” 


[he officer burst into tears and embraced the 


man 
fondly, while the other six retired to ponder how they 
might prevent the seventh from receiving a promotion. 
LizuTENANT D’EsperarTe. 
4 7 4 
Salutes 


| happened to be walking down the street with a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Medical Corps the other evening 
when he passed an enlisted man who looked him right in 
the eye and failed to salute. The colonel called the soldier 
back and I expected to hear a fire-and-brimstone sermon 
on respect to officers. Instead, the colonel took the sanest 
ind most inescapable approach I’ve ever heard: 

Corporal,” he said, “I saw you walking down the street 

vard me, and I thought, ‘Here’s another chance for me 

alute a fellow soldier: I wanted to salute you because 
| think we are in the best army in the world, and I’m proud 
of every one of my fellow soldiers. But you didn’t ge 
me, and it hurt just a little bit. You’ re not ashamed ¢ 
being a corporal in our Army, are you?” 

| was almost as surprised as the ‘soldier, but where I, 
n, grinned, he looked thoroughly ashamed and un- 
rtable. Then he said, “Just a minute, sir,” and walked 
back up the street about twenty feet. Turning, he came 
back toward us, gave the colonel the swellest salute I've 
ever seen, flashed a grin, said, “Thank you, sir,” and went 


CIvILIAN. 
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Lost: Barrack Bag and Footlocker 


At present a soldier going overseas is authorized to carry 
two barrack bags and each officer going overseas is author 
ized to carry one piece of hand luggage and one footlocker. 
So far, no one has been bold enough to indicate on paper 
what becomes of footlockers and barrack bags B, after an 
organization reaches a combat zone. 

On maneuvers some divisions have attempted to have 
this equipment follow them as part of the impedimenta 
carried in the division trains. Others simply disregarded 
Off 


cers returning from foreign service report the same chaotic 


the problem and left the equipment at home stations 


loss ot equipment in this War as 1n the last. As one who 


has already lost a substantial amount of personal equip 
ment, | offer the following solution. 
Include in the table of organization for every division 


1 additional pe rsonnel set up ot 


1 First Lieutenant 

| Technical sergeant, clerical 
1 T/4, clerical 

2 T/5, clerical 

2 T/5, chauffeur 

2 T 7. cooks 

( 


: mashe rs 


KPs and baggage 


~ 


Privates, basic 


For transportation 
| weapons carrier 
sult 


1 2%-ton truck (1 2%-ton truckload of canva 


able for cove ring impedimenta 


This detachment would operate directly under division 
G-4. When a division moved into an active theater all un 
necessary equipment would be shuttled to a billeting area 
designated by a higher command and the lieutenant in 
charge of this id chine nt woul | h; ive the ob of catalogs ying 
all equipment left behind by the division. Equipment would 
be shuttled to this area by any available transportation and 
woul be stored i In company piles, sO th: it individu: i] equip 
ment would be found when it is needed. 

This plan would not only insure the safety and care ol 
the equipment concerned, but would re le ase thousand ot 
tons of cargo transportation now being needlessly used for 
baggage transportation purposes. Some variation of this 
system is ultimately used anyway. | saw the British use 
this system in action in rear of their lines in I ibya and the 
young officer in charge demonstrated a simple but com 
prehe nsible plan of cataloging, which insured officers and 
enlisted men being able to secure their prope rty whe n 
transferred or evacuated. 

An additional point, and one seldom considered, is that 
summary court officers must investigate the property of 
decez ised soldiers to insure that Vi aluc ib les are distributed 


to dependents. F, 
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Military Consciousness 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PLACE IN WORLD 
\FFAIRS, 1918-1943. Edited by Allan Nevins and Louis 
M. Hacker. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1943. 612 
Pages; Index; $3.25. 


[his book is the work of fourteen leading historians. Mr. 
Nevins and Mr. Hacker in their preface write, “The book 
attempts to interpret the history of the period [1914 to 1943] 
primarily according to its significance to the American people.” 
| feel that the book slights unrealistically the place of armed 
strength in our nation in time of peace. 

[here are, for example, several pages of discussion on the 
dealings of the United States and the League of Nations with 
Japan in the Far East in 1931 and 1932. I do not see how it is 
possible to write an honest account of this part of the history 
of the period between the World Wars—or that of many other 
parts of it—without saying in so many words that the reasons 
Japan could march her armies into China over our protests and 
those of the League were because we did not have the power to 
stop her armies. 

Or take the next chapter on economic policies under Roose- 
velt. There are a number of sub-headings but none deal with 
the national defense, or rather the lack of it. The same is true 
in other chapters on our American peacetime problems. Once 
in a while there is a suggestion as in the discussion on the 
independence of the Philippines (1935) where the following 
sentence occurs: “Should we seek to maintain naval bases 
there as a check upon Japan, or should we abandon them as 
liable to arouse Japan’s hostility against us?” 

There is emphasis on the military in discussing Germany 
and Italy though hardly any in discussing Russia. In the war 
chapters, of course, there are clear brief accounts of the cam- 
paign, sufficient for the purposes of the book. 

lt always scares me when I read history by Americans and 
I think I detect, as here, the habit of shrinking away from 
the consideration of national defense, the habit of avoiding 
it as a topic, almost the habit of refusing to think about it 
because it implies the possibility of war. I get scared because I 
think this habit is the surest way to another war, an even more 
destructive one, after this one. 

In the final section ef the book entitled “What Lies Ahead” 
there is a little more cognizance taken of military matters, but 
very little. Here are several sentences which occur, widely 
separated in the text by other discussion and elaborated no- 
where: “. . . The place of the United States in world affairs, 
coupled with the necessity for giving effect to the policies we 
have declared, may require among other things that we main- 
tain an Army and a Navy much larger and more costly than we 
ever before have had in time of peace.” [In the Philippines] 





“as in other regions we repeatedly assumed moral responsi- 
bilities beyond our power to discharge and perversely refused 
to repair the deficit. The result was to cheapen our political 
currency abroad and to promote a false sense of security at 
home. The bitter lesson of Pearl Harbor should assure us 
against the survival of this habit and further reduce the 
validity of isolationalism either as an explanation of the past or 
as a clue to the future.” 

Again, “With this great geographical awakening has come 
a realization that many of the old strategical bulwarks of 
American security are no longer reliable. The flight of bombers 
spanning the Atlantic in six hours, their steadily increasing 
radius and destructive power, are empirical forces that no theory 
of military isolation canewithstand. Likewise the phenomenal 
military and industrial might revealed by the Soviet Union in 
its defense against the invading Nazis has shown us that there 
are other nations in the world as great and powerful as our 
selves, and in a way to becoming even more powerful. 
There is presented an overwhelming challenge to the 
conceit that the mere wealth and geographical position of the 
United States permits it to assume international responsibilities 
on a limited liability basis. For reasons of military strategy alone 
we are bound to closer political and economic associations with 
other nations than ever before in our history.” In the very last 
section of the book entitled “The Impact of Reality” there is not 
one word of realistic mention of the military in our future 
world. One more thing. | happened to look in the index as | 
customarily do for the entries “army” or “armies” and “national 
defense,” “navy” and a few similar items. I couldn't find any of 
these except one, “navy.” The naval entry had to do with 
matters of the present war itself. So then | went through the 
whole index which has several hundred entries in it. There 
was not one entry through which the reader could be referred 
to general military matters, not even military policy. This 
is a good indication of the whole book. 

I am very certain that the able men who made this book 
did not intentionally dodge the issue. I do believe that they 
probably have the habit of the twenties and thirties of simply 
not wanting to think of war. 

I say that the students who will use this book and others 
like it need to be told in so many words, words far plainer than 
any I have quoted above, that the post war problem of national 
defense is the key problem of all—that time spent on economic, 
cultural, and social discussion of the future is mere theorizing 
likely to result in little that is concrete without the strength of 
arms to ensure its realization. 

Historians and other writers who make books to tell us where 
we have stood and where it may be we will stand do not have 
to become swashbucklers. All they need to do is put all the 
facts into their books with equal emphasis. And to fill out the 
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The Conquest of North Africa $3.00 
By ALEXANDER G. CLIFFORD 

The first comprehensive account of three years of 

fighting in North Africa. A valuable account. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 
Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power $2.75 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.50 
MARSHALL 


Armies on Wheels 
By LIEUT. COLONEL S. L. A. 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


America’s Strategy in World Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


German Psychological Warfare $3.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Air Power and Total War $2.50 
By CY CALDWELL 


An able airman and editor writes sanely and reason- 
ably about this new weapon. 


The Use of Air Power $1.00 
By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT V. E. R. BLUNT, RAF 


A standard book on air warfare. 


Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force up to the first World War. 
Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com- 
munications of this war. 


$2.50 
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last gaps in their knowledge and in the application of their 
intelligence to the world’s problems by acknowledging to them 
selves ‘th: it war can never be wished away. 


y 3 7 
North Africa 
ONE CONTINENT REDEEMED. By Guy Ramsey 

York: Doubleday Doran & Company, 1943. 280 

$2.50. 

Mr. Ramsey is an English war correspondent who descrily 
his experiences in the North African campaign. The s 
rode on from England to the North African landing 
American troops and he naturally saw much of America: 
he got there. And writing for his own home people, h 
good deal about them. He is never short-tempered or | 
izing but does come out bluntly in reporting upon such ¢ 
as the heavy swearing of our troops and some ot OUT ¢ 
habits. 

His book also contains one of the best discussions of + 
things that come between the British and ourselves. He t! 
it is the small things, “tiny, stupid, insignificant things, 
tically all of them trivialities that get on our nerves. “Th 
“with these trivialities is that, at m« 


pra 


trouble,” he continues, 


of crisis, they mass into a solid body of resistance and 


unit is pl iced under an officer of the other nation and tl 
go wrong, the facile scapegoat is there at hand: “What « 
expect from a lot of blasted Yanks?’ Or, ‘Say, those bal 
must’a learned to run at Singapore.’” And he conchides 
passage by saying that unless the difficulties are recognized 
realized and even stressed, “the dream of Anglo-American co 
operation in the post-war world is likely to remain a dream! 
Mr. Ramsey has an especially good basis for judgment on thes 
international matters because he received part of his educat 
in American schools. 

Mr. Ramsey’s discussion of North African politics is als 
excellent. He brings out the practical difficulties that faced us 
from the beginning, and I think his detailed descriptions of s 
of the things that General Eisenhower and General Fredenda 
did on the political side are indeed clear and helpful histor 
statements. 

Mr. Ramsey’s observation is so acute that he reports on man} 
aspects of North Africa I have not seen mentioned in other 
books about it. He is also one of the best writers among the 
correspondents. I especially recommend his treatment of ¢! 


Royal Air Force to military readers. 


‘Pe Le, 
The Asiatic Peoples 


ASIA UNBOUND. By Sydney Greenbie. New York: D 
Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 393 Pages; Index; $3.0 


Mr. Greenbie’s aim is to add to our understanding of Asi 
He quotes Mr. Willkie as follows: “We must try to find out and 
openly to express the desires and hopes of hundreds of million: 
of other people—in India, in Africa, on the southern shores 
of Asia, and in our own hemisphere.” But this doesn't 
much, thinks Mr. Greenbie, unless we know something 
the people themselves in all these places. Even at this stage 0! 
the war he thinks “it is not unfair to say that not one in @ 
hundred thousand of our people could give a clear | ' 
point account of the people of Japan, China, or India.” An¢ 
also, “there are not a thousand people [in America] who coul¢ 
give a consistent account of the phenomenon that is Japan, 0% 
withstanding the millions of dollars worth of enlightenment 
we have enjoyed.” We only know them as generalizations, 
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and not 
sities.” 
\lr. Greenbie has been at the job of trying to explain Asia 
\mericans for over twenty years—twenty years of trying to 
‘ell “many truths about Asia which Americans did not want to 
but in which they now take an interest. ” During 
this time he has been pointing out the dangers of the steady 
y of Japanese propaganda with which he thought the United 
States was being flooded. Perhaps the most interesting part of a 
ery interesting book is his chapter on this propaganda in which 
shows how the story of the harmless, friendly, and artistic 
little Japanese has been broadcast in large part with the aid of 
|| meaning Americans of standing. I don’t think we can 
lame Mr. Greenbie for putting some “I told you so” materia! 
n this book. 
lo me the author succeeds remarkably in his aim of explain 
ng the Asiatic peoples to us. Regarding the Japanese them- 
selves, | can’t see how anyone can reach another conclusion 
than Mr. Greenbie’s, expressed as follows: “You can’t reason 
with a people like that. You can only quarantine them. But if 
me is to get them under some kind of international control, 
ine must understand what ails them, and how they came to be 
what they are.” 
Unless you are careful to read Mr. Greenbie’s introduction 
you will feel that his book is in places out of proportion. But 
there he does warn us that he is going to leave out the better- 
known things about the Asiatic peoples and give his space to 
those not known so well. At all events, most readers will learn 
much more about these peoples from the book and I would not 
irgue very hard with the author on any of his conclusions. At 
times he is a forceful pamphleteer as, for example, when he 
wades into the people “who sit in sackcloth, weeping tears of 
liberal penitence,” 


nsite. “as people, rounded in all their human 


insisting that we ourselves are aggressors 
too—that we were unjust to the Indians, that we took territory 
from Mexico, that we have used force in a similar manner at 
ther times. Mr. Greenbie jumps hard on this argument, which 


in the first place can only be suicidal and in the second proves 
nothing 
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Buna and Back 


G. l. JUNGLE. By E. J. Kahn, Jr. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1943. 149 Pages; $2.00. 


Warrant Officer Kahn in his second book—the first was The 


\rmy Life—proves again, in my opinion, the wittiest of the 
writers in uniform who are giving us their experiences in the 
wat Comparing this sequel to his first book, Mr. Kahn also 


shows in it an even sharper eye for military observation of large 
letails and small. 

In G. I. Jungle he tells of crossing the Pacific to Australia, 
training in Australia, participating in the Buna Campaign, and 
hen returning to Australia and eventually to the United 
States 

It is not Mr. Kahn’s quiet humor alone that makes his book 
good reading for soldier and civilian alike. It is the high degree 
of accuracy in describing every side of Army existence, whether 
in barracks or the field. 

You get, for example, a sure feeling of what jungle warfare 
must be like. The following is a typical selection: “On many 
occasions soldiers in awkward spots displayed admirable cool 
ness. One sergeant, who had been delayed while on a solitary 
mission in an unfamiliar stretch of jungle, was overtaken by 
darkness when he still had four miles to go. He was on a 
typical trail, full of twists, drops, mudholes and protruding 
mots, and to navigate it at night without a flashlight would 
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Here ls Your War 
By ERNIE PYLE 
Ernie Pyle has written some of the best dispatches of 


this war. Now his daily stories have been collected in 
an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot 
By COLONEL ROBERT L. SCOTT 


A true story about the air war against Japan. It’s the 
next air book you want to read. 


$3.00 


$2.50 


America’s Navy in World War Il 
By GILBERT CANT 
A comprehensive survey of the Navy's part in the war 
They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By CLARK LEE 


An able correspondent covers the Pacific fighting of 
1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell 
By JACK BELDEN 


The story of the Burma campaign 


$3.75 


$3.00 


! Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A journalist and a soldier writes movingly of the 
Japanese conquest. 


$3.00 


Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


The story of the aircraft carrier Lexington 


$3.00 


The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 


The epic of General Chennault’s men 


$2.50 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 
By CAPTAIN TED LAWSON 
A survivor tells of the bombing raid on Tokyo 


dssignment to Nowhere 
By LOWELL BENNETT 


A close observer reports on the Tunisian 


$2.75 


( ampaign 
Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By LT. COL. GORDON SEAGRAVE 


A medical missionary’s hard-hitting story of the 
Burma campaign. A best seller. 
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Amphibious Warfare and 
Combined Operations $1.50 
By Admiral of the Fleet LORD KEYES 


A veteran of amphibious operations writes an im- 
meg book and analyzes amphibious operations 
th historically and from first-hand knowledge. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
The Official Story of the Commandos 


A superior book on war. It goes into every side of 
Commando training and Commando operations. 


The Middle East 
By ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


A good description of a region little known to most 
of us. The impact of war on the region is stressed. 


$3.00 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by DR. EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


This is the finest modern study of the evolution of 
total warfare. (Reviewed on page 57.) 


Bridge to Victory $2.00 
By HOWARD HANDLEMAN 


An account of the fighting on Attu and other islands 
in the Aleutians that provides a valuable first-hand 
account. 


The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 
The handbook for women. 


$2.50 


The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that is of real help to women in wartime. 


$1.75 


The Waacs $2.50 


By NANCY B. SHEA 
The development and organization of the Women’s 


Army Corps. Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 
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have been inconceivable. Faced with the unpleasant choice 
of spending the night where he was without a mosquito netting 
or floundering about and probably losing the trail altogethe; 
he thought the situation over, then calmly groped around until 
he caught hold of a wire that was strung at the edge of the trail 
He got home by feeling his way along the wire, having realized 
that a telephone line could be the shortest and safest distance 
between two points.” 


_ a 
Auchinleck and Montgomery 
DESERT CONQUEST. By Russell Hill. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf. 1943. 338 Pages; $3.00. 

The author’s Desert War CN. Y. 1942) covered the war in 
North Africa up to the beginning of Rommel’s offensive in 
May, 1942. The present volume brings the story of the cam 
paign to its triumphant conclusion on Cap Bon in May, 1943 
Unlike Mr. Hill’s first book which had few rivals, this particu 
lar stage of the North African campaign has been told by man 
competent reporters. He does not add much to the story though 
his accounts of the operations are the clearest of any yet pub 
lished. His most thorough and detailed reporting is to be 
found in his account of Rommel’s offensive in May-June, 1942 
Nobody has yet presented a good account of the last stages of 
the Tunisian campaign. 

Mr. Hill, who speaks German fluently, interviewed a num 
ber of the German prisoners in Tunisia after the collapse. He 
explains their apparent high morale by saying: “Perhaps morale 
was not so high among civilians in Germany itself; but | could 
not escape the conclusion that the German army was very far 
from cracking; that its morale was firm, and that it would have 
to be beaten decisively on the European continent before it 
would ever consider giving up. These Germans really believe 
Doktor Goebbels. They want to believe him. They did not 
want to lose the war. And when he explained to them why 
they were going to win the war despite certain defeats, the) 
grasped at his explanation eagerly. The German people should 
not be thought of as a critical audience anxious to pick flaws in 
the propaganda its rulers feed it; but rather as eagerly lapping 
up that propaganda if it is dished out to them in even faint) 
palatable form.” 

He does not think that the history of the North African 
campaign’ will give much comfort to special weapons enthusi 
asts, saying: “The battlefields of this campaign were not dom’ 
nated by airplanes or any other weapon. The campaign was won 
by a superior combination of dozens of different types 0! 
weapons. There is every prospect that future campaigns wil 
have to be won in the same way.” D.V 
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Augmented Military Classic 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. Bi 
Sir Edward S. Creasy and Robert Hammond Murray. Ha! 
risburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1943. 62 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


In bringing out a new edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s mil 
tary classic, with nine added battles, Mr. Murray and th 
publishers have done military literature a service. Creas)* 
prose is still stirring after nearly a century. Mr. Murray s ow! 
style is not quite up to that of his predecessor's, but it is 204 
going nevertheless. 

Sir Edward Creasy ended his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World with Waterloo. Mr. Murray goes back into pre-Waterlor 
history to add two battles, Tenochtitlan, the fight betwee? 
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Cortez and Montezuma; and Quebec, the famous Wolfe 
\lontealm battle. 1 agree with the inclusion of both. The 
xher new battles are Ayacucho, fought in Peru in 1824, and 
the final battle of the South American wars of independence, 
Geitysburg, Vicksburg, Savowa, Gravelotte-Sedan, and Muk- 
den. There isn’t much to argue about these either. 

if there is any question about the book, it is whether there 
has not been a “decisive battle” since Mukden in 1905. The 
yardstick used both by Creasy and the present editor and 
author is that of Hallam—whether “a contrary event would 
have essentially buried the drama of the world in all its subse- 
quent scenes. . . .” I rather feel that the Marne and the 
Great Spring Drive of 1918 and the Battles of France and 
England in this war were such battles, unless we must take 
it that both World Wars must, in the end, be looked upon as 
affecting history decisively as a whole. 

The new Fifteen Decisive Battles of the War is also an 
attractive, sturdy, and clearly printed book. The end papers 
form a map of the world on which the places of the twenty- 
four decisive battles are indicated. 
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Basic English 


BASIC ENGLISH AND ITS USES. By L. A. Richards. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943. 143 Pages; $2.00. 


\r. Richards makes clear the goals which Basic English 
might help the world to reach. One is “a reasonable degree of 
communication spread out more evenly over the planet.” He also 
explains how the simplified form of English “may be used to 
improve and enrich” our understanding of normal English it- 
velf as in helping us to read better. His explanation consists in 
large part of showing how complicated a matter it is to arrive 
at a practical way of world communication. Offhand, it seems 
as if it should not be too difficult to invent some simple new 
language, without such difficulties as irregular verbs, which 
those who speak and read any language could learn in a few 
months’ time. But there are too many considerations, too many 
differences between languages, too many fine points of common 
meaning within each language, for this to be possible. 

The next best thought seems to have been to study all the 
principal languages of the world to determine whether one 
of them may not be better than the others as a basis for a world 
language. Mr. Richards gives us a number of reasons why 
English appears to be the best one; in fact, considerably better 
than the other languages. 

Another thing he explains is how Basic English itself was 
arrived at. It is not just the 850 words of English most com 
monly in use. Many years of intensive investigation and tests 
have gone into their selection: The list of words itself looks so 
simple that many have seized upon Basic English, or criticized 
it, without adequate consideration of it. 

This is the book that will tell you about the limitations and 
capabilities of Basic English, what we can do with it and 
what we can't, and in the course of this telling we get some 
very clear glimpses into possible future regions and times of 
better communication between pecples and quicker under- 
standing of language, their own and foreign languages, by 
individual men. Most of his readers, says Mr. Richards, “will 
be neither statesmen nor teachers of language.” But there is 
something of “the statesman and the teacher latent in every 
man. We are citizens of a world in which no hand that can 
help can be spared, if we are to put it in any better order. The 
next ten years will be a turning point. . . . Among ways of 
taking a share in the work is the furtherance of a world Jan 
guage. But if much is to be done we must not see that as a job 
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On War $1.45 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


This Modern Library “Giant” is a new edition of 
this famous book with the full text. 





The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms. 


$5.00 





Pocket History of the U. S. 
Pocket Book of War Humor 
See Here, Private Hargrove 


25¢ each 





A Book of War Letters $2.00 
Edited by HARRY E. MAULE 


A collection of more than 300 letters written by sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, WACs, and WAVES. 


As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry 


Assembled for Members of the Armed Forces and 
the Merchant Marine. 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal to 
members of the Armed Services only. 








Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing in 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, “they speak of war truly.” 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Per Volume $5.00 
By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 
Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern Virginia. In these 


two books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The stirring one-volume life of an earlier conqueror 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 


THE Goop Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese 


Droit Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
The biography of a remarkable soldier—Chinese Gordon 


THE Rep BapGE oF CourAGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic 


He HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 


TorTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
On War. By Carl von Clausewitz. 
A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 


THe FRENCH RevoLution. By Thomas Carlyle 
A great book by a great English historian. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 


THE Most PopuLAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting classic 
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for experts and technicians only. It is everybody's busines 
every bit as much as public health is a joint concern of us all 
Basic English, “for those who are willing and able to cultivay 
sympathetic codéperation across the language frontier, is a 

of working toward reconstruction. 

“English of some sort is undoubtedly going to be the 
medium for the wider contacts and codperation of the ai 
People must communicate, and when they are suddenly mixed 
together in practical undertaking they will use the medium th, 
is most available. Academic arguments have very little effec 
upon what they will in fact do. At countless points on th 
earth’s surface, English will be the most available language 
English of some sort. The questions then are: How broken need 
that English be? And: How much strain upon those concerne: 
need these inevitably faulty communications put? Both ar 
important—the first for the protection of English, the secon 
for general amity. t 
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The Best of Science 
A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited by Harlow Shapk 
Samuel Rapport and Helen Wright. New York: Harper § 
Brothers, 1943. 716 Pages; $3.95. 


The editors have put together a remarkably fine collecti 
by the world’s foremost scientific writers. Though most of t 
selections are by such able modern science writers as Juliar 
Huxley, William Beebe, Donald Culross Reattie, Logan Cle: 
dening, and George W. Gray, also included are some classic 
science Typ by Copernicus, Galileo, Isaac Newton, Darwii 
and T. H. Huxley. 

The carefully selected articles and passages make a whok 
from which the reader who is not a trained scientist can lear 
the place and progress of science in the world. 1 would onl 
take exception on one main point. The section on “Man: 
Mind” is too brief in comparison with the rest of the book. | 
also think that there may be still other selections from both : 
the Huxleys which might have been used in place of some of thi 
articles included. 

There is no side of science that does not hold importanc 
for military men. It seems to me, indeed, that some of our dil 
ficulties in the great job of building an army of millions hav 
been due to our general lack of a rounded layman’s knowledg 
of modern science. It deserves a place in the education of ever 
officer and in the continuous post-graduate military work he 
must complete, year after year, if he is to stay abreast of his ow: 
trade. A Treasury of Science is a good way for any man to le 
gin to fill in such a gap in his knowledge. 


P7 1 1 
For the Skipper 


COMMAND AT SEA. By Captain Harley F. Cope New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1943. 283 Pages 


Index; $2.75. 


Captain Cope bases his guide to naval commanders on Navy 
regulations and his own experiences. In my opinion Commané 
At Sea should be most helpful to everybody from the skipper ' 
a mineplanter to the captain of a battleship. 

And though Command At Sea is a handbook, and therefc 
written in the Navy language which sometimes gets ~ 
thick for the landsman’s comprehension, certain parts ‘ of it 
extremely interesting for the soldier to dip into, especially tho 
dealing with discipline and relations between the con ymande 
and those he commands. |ndeed, some passages, with a sligh 
amount of translation, would apply directly to a troop ©” 
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ander, and one or two of them are as clear and forceful as 
anything corresponding to them I’ve seen in military writing. 
One € xample is the section headed “Don’t belittle your prede- 


essor, his ship or crew.” Another is Captain Cope’s advice on 


How to make out a fitness report.” 

| here is a passage entirely applicable to either service on 
which | have never happened to see anything written for the 
\rmy: “Do not take upon yourself the executive officer's 


Permit me to point out that very often an officer 
oming a commanding ofhcer frequently forgets that he 
s no longer an executive ond continues to perform the duties 
it officer in addition to his own—thereby nullifying the 
if his next in command.” 

In one place, however, I disagree with the author. In advising 
he new commander to get started right when he takes over a 
hip, he tells about one ship that had an able but not particu- 

popular commander, but which was outstanding among 
il] ships of its class. He follows with a description of another 


® ship that had “one of the finest, ablest, and best-loved captains 


n the Navy, but which was a ship with poor spirit and per- 
Captain Cope seems to ascribe both conditions 

the tradition of the ship. My notion is simply that if the 
second commander was as able a man as Captain Cope says, he 
ound to have an outstanding ship in the end, given time 
enough to correct any inheritances from the past to the contrary. 
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Woman Member of the Flying Tigers 


THE LADY AND THE TIGERS. By Olga S. Greenlaw. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943. 317 Pages; $3.00. 
[his is the Flying Tigers’ story told from the woman’s angle, 

highlighting the less technical and more intimate details of 

he American Volunteer Group in China. Olga Greenlaw was 
the group’s War Diary statistician and editor of the AVG 

News, and as such, was the only official woman member of the 

Flying Tigers. Her husband, Colonel Harvey Greenlaw, 

cond in command to Brigadier General Chennault. 

Mrs. Greenlaw was on hand with her husband to greet the 
irst unit of AVG pilots to reach China, was with them while 
they sweated out General Chennault’s merciless training period 
to emerge rated by military experts as “the most brilliant air 
combat unit the world has ever seen.” And she watched them 
roar into the Chinese sky to give the astonished Japs hell and 
the dauntless Chinese hope. 

She became General Chennault’s girl Friday, and a real pal to 
the young pilots. When the flyers she adored failed to come 
ck she hid her grief and carried on. For the survivors there 
vas always an open heart and a ready laugh. 

Mrs. Greenlaw pulls no punches in her biographical sketches 
| the pilots, General Chennault, and many of the famous 

itors who came to the AVG headquarters from July, 194] 

July, 1942. 

The story in itself is exciting and unique, but doesn’t set 
«s smoothly as it might had the author been just a trifle more 
eserved when she criticized people not in complete agreement 


vith he rself. 


was 
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Ernie Pyle 
NERE IS YOUR WAR. By Ernie Pyle. New York: Henry 
Holt & C ompany, 1943. 304 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 
Emie Pyle not only gets around the fastest and farthest of 


pil the war writers. He also has the ability to share the Army's 
‘periences in the war theaters and report to the people back 


Penguin Books 


i to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles) 


LEAVES OF Grass. By Walt W hitman. 
The most famous poems of this great American poet 


New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham. 
The second American edition of a book that all England read 


How RussiA PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
The amazing story of Russia's preparation for war and victory 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL Orper. By William Temple. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gives his idea of the rdle of 
Christians in today’s world 


EMPIRE IN THE CHANGING WorLbD. By W. K. Hancock 
The place of the British Empire in the world and its qualifica 
tions for the job of rebuilding the postwar world 


Two Survivep. By Guy Pearce Jones. 


A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 


TOMBSTONE, By Walter Noble Burns. 
The true story of the 
notoriety. 


Arizona boom town in the days of tts 


THE SAGA OF BILLY THE Kip. By Walter 
The story of the Arizona “bad boy.” 


Noble Burns 


PHILOSOPHER'S Ho.ipay. By Irwin Edman 
A philosopher writes amusingly about life 


FICTION 


THE Goopb SOLDIER SCHWEIK. By Jaroslav Hasek 
An amusing satire. A Czech civilian helps defeat the Geemem 


THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
A “Western” 


with tremendous psychological implications 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG 


By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping novel. Not a mystery gtory 


THE PAstuRES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 


The author of The Grapes of Wrath tells an enjoyable story 


THE Moruer. By Pearl Buck. 


A great novel about family life in China 


A list of Infantry Journal-Penguin Specials on military sub 
jects are described on page 5 
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MILITARY CLASSICS 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR III by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the most 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by BRIG. GEN. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 


Defense $1.00 
By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


A German study of defensive warfare by the genera! 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 
Surprise in War $1.00 
By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 


The essence of German military 
strategy of surprise. 


thought on the 


$1.75 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare 
By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 


A study of the Italian general's concept of the use of 
air power. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thpught on war. (The 25¢ edition 
is available to members of the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Studies of three great commanders—Frederick, Marl- 
borough, and Napoleon. 


$2.00 


~The Infantry Journal 
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Ma for Fighting .Men 
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home with such sympathy, understanding and clarity that | 
is one of our greatest helps toward realizing what thi 
does mean for us all. 

I don’t know what the exact figures are on the number o) 
American soldiers and civilians who habitually read Em; 
Pyle’s reports, but he must have one of the largest reading 
publics of all American writers. This adds to his importance j 
the war effort as a trusted reporter on what the differen: pans 
of the armed services are doing in the war. 

he excellence and accuracy of Ernie Pyle’s reports on th 
fighting Infantry in Tunisia ‘have already been commente 
upon in the pages of this magazine. “I love the Infant: v," h 
wrote, “because they were the underdogs. They were the mu 
rain-frost-and-wind boys. They had no comfort, and the 
learned to live without the necessities. And in the end ¢! 
were the guys without whom the Battle of Africa could 1 
have been won.” 

But when Ernie Pyle is writing about air units, artil! 
engineers, service troops, ship’s crews, or any outfit at all, h 
shows a clear comprehension of its part in the war, just as h 
did with the Infantry. And because Here Is Your War is x 
packed with informative details on so many different kinds , 
units, it has special value for Army men among the war o 
respondent's books. It is true that he never describes a whol 
action of any size but he does give us hundreds of small 
pictures from which the military reader can build for hims 
a large part of the bigger picture. 
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Pocket Verse 


(Hk TRIUMPH OF LIFE. Edited by Horace Gregory. New 
York: Viking Press, 1943. 603 Pages; Indexes of first lines 
authors, and titles; $2.50. 


IT HE STAG’S HORNBOOK. Edited by John McClure a 
William Rose Benet. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943 
513 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Here are two fine collections, pocket size with sturdy bin 
ings, both of which are most appropriate for the man in un 
form who enjoys poetry. The Triumph of Life consists of ser 
ous poems selected, according to the sub-+title of the book » 
“poems of consolation for the English-speaking world.” Ther 
are poems whose beauty makes you feel better about yours 
and the world. 

The Stag's Hornbook, entirely different, is the old, we 
known collection of verse about drink, women, and song, wi! 
a sizable new section entitled “The World In Arms’ « 
well-known poems selected by William Rose Benet 

Even the two books taken together do not make a complet 
balanced wartime selection, but I can see how many a ma 
who would carry books of verse on war would want 
these in one pocket and the other in another. 
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South African Leader 


JAN SMUTS. By F. S. Crafford. New York: Doubled 
Doran & Company, 1943. 322 Pages; Index; Bibliograp™ 
Illustrated; $3.50. 


There is more than a touch of Parson Weems in this biog 
raphy of the great South African leader. I do not mean ' 
say that there are any manufactured cherry tree stories 10 " 
but that the hero, who needs no such assistance whatever. * 
very definitely made the hero in every chapter. 

I think this is especially evident in the authors handling 
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General Smuts campaign in German East Africa (now 
fanganyika Territory). In this campagn, after a badly 
by ed-up start, the British sent General Smuts to take com- 

against the German forces under Colonel von Lettow 

ck. Now every military man who has looked into it at all 

that von Lettow-Vorbeck was one of the ablest enemy 

,anders of the First World War. With a force that never 

ered more than 20,000 men, more than ninety per cent 

{ which consisted of native soldiers, and almost completely 

lated from European support by Germany, he made the East 

\frican campaign into an all-time military classic among de 

laying operations. He delayed and evaded a total of Allied 

forces several times as large as his own, won a skirmish a couple 

£ days before the Armistice, and surrendered of his own accord 

‘wo days after it as soon as he learned the news from a captured 
messenger. 

Von Lettow-Vorbeck, old-school German officer, was as good 
in example as history affords of the kind of ability in battle our 
own troops are often facing today. It is estimated that his 
smal! force cost the Allies $250,000,000 in the East African 
sideshow, and it is a known fact that over 100,000 troops were 
<cupied against him, most of which could have been useful 
n other theaters, and also that 101 Allied generals were at one 
rime or another against him in the field. 

But to read Mr. Crafford you see only General Smuts’ able 
erations against the Germans. You gather the idea that he 
pretty well overwhelmed the opposing forces in every battle; 
whereas the opposing commander knew very well how badly 
outnumbered he was and conducted his whole four years’ 
impaign with the sole idea of making the Allies pay the ut 
most for every square mile of East Africa they gained. Why 
the author discounts von Lettow-Vorbeck I do not understand. 
Full credit to him would have shown General Smuts in a far 
better light as a military commander. It appears to be simply 
the same hero worship in this part of the book that permeates 
the rest of it. 

\t the same time Jan Smuts does bring its notable figure 
ip to the present day, and does corftain the full story of his 


life, though it cannot compare with the earlier biography by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
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MARRIAGE, MORALS AND WAR. By Richard Malkin. 


New York: Arden Book Company, 1943. 245 Pages; Index: 
$2.50. 










Loose generalizations on American sex of no help whatever 
in time of war. 
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KAISER WAKES THE DOCTORS. By Paul de Kruif. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1943. 158 Pages; 


$2.00 










Here a well-known medical writer describes Henry Kaiser's 
eforts in behalf of group medicine in California and other 
parts of the west. Kaiser, says the author, “sees beyond the 
steel and concrete” to the human beings of tomorrow. What Dr. 
de Kruif discusses here is likely to have importance in the 
‘uture for all of America. 
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REPORT ON NORTH AFRICA. By Kenneth Crawford. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1943. 206 Pages; $2.00. 
Report On North Africa is of much help in understanding 

the politics and the people of that region during the period of 


“roccupation and campaign. The author writes without taking 
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What You Should Know About: 
SPIES AND SABOTEURS 


$2.50 

By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES . $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 

Bee BOW Axweck. .« $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

THE ARMY $2.50 
By Captain Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ...... yh A $2.50 
By Captain John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS . $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE $2.50 
By Lt. Colonel Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., 

and V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ....... . $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ....... . $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS ............... $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Je. 





DRIVER TRAINING 


A guidebook for army instructors— 
all the facts about training army 
drivers are told clearly and simply. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two 
volumes. Now it is available for the radio engineer 
and student in one book at a new, low price. 


$3.95 


A Treasury of Science 
Edited by DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY 


A remarkably fine collection by the world’s foremost 
scientific writers, modern and classical. 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers 
and published with the codperation of “Science 
Service” is based on an official outline prepared 
by the War Department for use in Pre-Induction 
Training Courses. 

25¢ each 

21¢ each 

19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


The English People $3.00 
By D. W. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a people 
we may not know as well as we think. 


4xis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German mili- 
tary writers thought about war just before this war 


began. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By LT. COL. A. G. D. WILES, LT. ARLIN M. COOK 
and LT. JACK TREVITHICK 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 
Blitz French 


By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “ 


75¢ 


action” French 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 
By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common tw the East 


Indies and Malaya. 


$1.00 
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sides about the complicated political picture, and also bring 
out many interesting points on the latter part of the campaig, 
in Tunisia. He confines the military parts of his book | 

to his own personal experiences with the fighting itis, an 
shows himself to be a keen observer. There is no attemy 
describe the campaign as a whole, however. 
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INSIDE ASIA. By John Gunther. New York: 
Brothers, 1943. 637 Pages; Index; Maps; $3.50. 


A revised edition of Mr. Gunther's widely-read book 
1938. It is still of value for its comment on the part of the wor 
most complicated in its structure and most likely to affect ¢ 
future history of the world through its development. 


Harper A 


1 1 1 
WALL OF EYES. By Margaret Millar. New York: 
House, 1943. 243 Pages; $2.00. 
In a mixed upper-crust and underworld setting, this mur 
story comes to its solution. Sharp, fast writing. 


Rand 
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THE SPIRIT OF HAWAII. By A. S. MacLeod. New Yor 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 397 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00 


The spirit of the Islands is surely in these watercolor lit 
graph drawings by Mr. MacLeod. It is a book, too, that man) 
will treasure for the memories it will evoke of Hawaii in peac 
and war. There is a vigor in Mr. MacLeod’s drawing 
which makes us realize that Hawaii is a combination | 
strength and softness. Altogether there are sixty-five full pag 
examples of his work in the book. The text is OK but obviou 
For many pictures there is no text, and there was need of it { 
very few. 

1 1 f 
MY NATIVE LAND. By Louis Adamic. New York: Harp 
& Brothers, 1943. 507 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


For an understanding of the Balkans’ internal struggle in 
midst of this war, Mr. Adamic’s book is helpful. Ther 
much about the people and the politics, and a good deal ab 
what has been going on in Yugoslavia since it fell t 
Germans. In his final chapter the author discusses the for 
of the world today and expresses his strong belief of possibl 
reactionary trends here in the United States and their ef 
upon the ‘world, especially upon eastern Europe. 


+ v 7 
THE FRUITS OF FASCISM. By Herbert L. 
York: Harcourt, 
Index; $3.00. 


It is Mr. Matthews’ premise that Fascism is “an impr 
and evil way of life.” And simply by describing the twent 
three years of its history he proves his case. It is not the com 
plete history of Fascism that will some day be written, bu' 
will stand as a briefer, tightly written substitute until a mo 
complete book is done. 


Matthe ws. \ 
Brace and Company, 1943. 341 
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LONG, LONG AGO. By Alexander Woollcott. 
Viking Press, 1943. 280 Pages; $2.75. 


{ have always found Alexander Woollcott’s slightly st 
but colorful turns of language amusing and effective. 1 
could tell a grand story and this book is full of them Some 
them, I imagine, will find their way into selections of hig! 
school and college English as long as the language stays “ 


thing near what it is. And this book, like While Rome Burt 
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will be counted among the minor American classics. My own 


favorite in this most readable mixture of pieces is the Archer- 


Shee Case when the British Parliament went to bat for a thir- 
een-vear old boy who was fired from school without adequate 
nvestigation. 
’ ’ 1 
Plays by Soldier Writers 

(HE ARMY PLAY BY PLAY. Five Prize-Winning Plays by 

Members of the Armed Forces. New York: 
176 Pages; $2.00 


Random House, 
1943 
[hese are five prize-winning plays by soldiers selected from 

wer a hundred submitted which were presented last June in 

New York City by soldier casts. They ring true, every one of 

hem. And they read well too. 

[here are touches throughout that seem to prove to any 
wldier of some length of service that soldiers of today have 
muc . in common with the soldiers of any other day. For ex 
ample, in “Button Your Lip” Joe, a private, is made an acting 
corporal by his company commander. He turns to a recruit and 
ays, “Say! Hey, you, come here.” 

The recruit does what he is told to. 

‘What took you so damn long?” asked Joe, the acting cor 
poral. “Okay, go back.” 

Acting Corporal Joe laughs, with the intoxication of power 
“It works. Say!” 

I remember another second lieutenant of twenty years ago 
who, when I asked him about three months after he was com 
missioned how he was getting along, replied: “There's 
to it. You tell a soldier to do something and he does it.” 

There is humor and emotion and at times dramatic excite 
ment in these plays and reading them is the next thing to see 
ing them on the stage. There have been a number of other sol 
lier shows written and produced but these all stand near the 
lier shows produced but these all stand near the top 
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PREVIEW OF HISTORY. By Raymond Gram Swing. New 
York: Doubleday Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. 282 Pages 


$2.00. 


and says, 


nothing 


Mr. Swing is one of the few radio commentators whose 
prestige is increased by reading what he had to say about an 
event long after it took place. His broadcasts have been dis- 
tinguished for their sanity and balance, and for his sense of re 
sponsibility as a news analy st. He has helped a large numbers 
Americans get a clearer picture of their own réle and that of 
ur nation in the world events of the past few years. 

Whenever Mr. Swing ventures into the military realm he is 
inodest and serious of purpose. He does not bedevil his listeners 
with futile discussions of arm-chair strategy and tactics but 
sensibly confines himself to the larger aspects of the war as it 
s fought. A sound book well worth the money and time of any 
oldier or civilian. D.V 
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MOTHER RUSSIA. By Maurice Hindus. New York: Double 
lay, Doran & Company, 1943. 396 Pages; $3.50. 


The author gives us a great deal of information on Russian 
ite through a mixture of history and narrative. He brings us 
close to many Russian people, and I would place Mother Russia 
high upon the background books on the Soviet Republic 


v v 5 A 
RETREAT FROM ROSTOV. By Paul Hughes. New York 
Random House, 1943. 586 Pages; $2.75. 


A novel of considerable power the story of which is laid in 
the midst of the great Russian battlefields. 
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That’s the Infantry 
A new Infantry marching song. 


Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 


35¢ 


Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 
The Infantry 35e¢ 
A doughboy war song. 

By BRIGADIER GENERAL R. }. BURT 
Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 
Sound Off! $3.50 

The Army's book of Army songs 
Insignia of the Services $1.50 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 
An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 
West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 


By LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” told in detail 


Annapolis: Gangway to 23 Ov 
the Quarterdeck mt 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N 
The story of the Naval Academy. 
Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in non-legal language 
Flying Health $2.00 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 
Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s 
Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, companies 
and battalions. 


Touch Football $1.00 
By COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


The book on the game soldiers everywhere are play 
ing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 


$1.50 





The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry ~Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books 


["] I enclose $ 


a Send bill to Company Fund, 


(For military unit orders only) 


[_] Please charge to my account 
Name ( Pleane print) 


(Address or box number) 


(Town or APO) (Postal zone) 


(PL1248) 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


+ 


(State) 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
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BOOKS — 


Military Training 

Combat Problems for Small Units ... 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill .... 
Driver Training: Handbook for Instructors 
Elements of Radio (A & W Marcus) 
Essentials of Infantry Training, paper . 
Essentials of Infantry Training, cloth .... 
Field Service Regulations and Staff Officers 

Field Manual Combined ... 
Gas Warfare (Gen. Waitt) cloth edition 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) . 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night .... 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 
Keep ‘em Rolling: Handbook for Drivers 
Machine Gunner's Handbook 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete 
Medical Soldiers Handbook ... 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth 
New Soldier's Handbook 


1.00 
73 | 
25 | | 
.00 | 
50 | 
00 | 


25 
75 
75 | 
25 
10 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 | 
30 | 
75 
25 


a, >> 


Co 


paper 
cloth 


Company Duties: 
| General & Special Staffs (AG School) 

Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) . 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) ... 
SOP for an Adjutant’s Office (AG School) 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Military Law 


| Articles of War Annotated (Col. 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (Col. 

Carthy) (Handy Courtroom Manua)) 
Manual for Courts-Martial 


The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 
| Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 2.50 | 


The Army Personnel Systen: (AG School) 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 


‘ | 
Woe Ww i ‘ 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL will add four new titles to its F igh; 
ing Forces series of books this month. A direct reprint of the 
court, Brace & Company book, The Battle is the Pay-Off, by C: bw 
Ralph Ingersoll, will be made for sale to members of the Armed F orce: 
only (25c). Map Reading for the Soldier, prepared by Captain Arthy 
Goodfriend, is another of the Fighting Forces series scheduled fp, 
release. This elementary book, with pages equally divided betwee, 
text and illustrations, makes map reading simple to the layman as we! 
as the soldier. Even foreign military maps and keys to deciphering 
them are included. 

The last two books, Hitler’s Second Army and The Jap Soldier, w; 
tell us more about our enemies. Each will sell for 25c. Hitler’s Secong 
Army, by Dr. Alfred Vagts, is an exposition of those organization; 
in Germany affiliated with the Wehrmacht but not actually a par 
of it. The Jap Soldier, prepared by Captain Arthur Goodfriend, fo) 
lows the style of several other Fighting Forces books by having tex: 
on ene page facing a related picture on the other. This book tells hoy 
the Japs are educated and trained from the cradle for their rdle j; 
war and world conquest. 

Pre-publication orders continue to pile up for General Marshall's 
Report on the Army, the compilation of four years of reports to the 
Secretary of War by our Chief of Staff. This book will be an im 
portant reference book and historical document for libraries. An in 
teresting sidelight on its advance sales is that most of the quantity 
orders have been placed by large industrial firms: 


Section IV of Circular 215, War Department, dated September 1 
cal Manuals, and the list of those restricted manuals now avai ilabl 
have been added to the booklist this month. Each restricted manual is 
preceded by a star (*). Restricted manuals can be sold only to officers 
and enlisted men and under the following minimum conditions: Pur 
chases made in writing by an officer will be countersigned by the officer's 
commanding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in writing by 
enlisted men will be countersigned by the enlisted man’s immediats 
commanding officer. All countersignatures will show the name, grade 
and organization of the officer countersigning. Officers making pur 
chases in person are required to present their identification cards 
Enlisted men making purchases in person are required to present thei: 
identification tag, together with a statement in writing from the man’: 
immediate commanding officer authorizing the purchase. 
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BINDERS 


Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AGS) 

Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
(Col. Munson) 

Psychology for the Fighting Man, paps 


1.00 


10 
.20 


Administration & Personnel Records, cloth 


1.50 
2.00 
25 
10 
10 
3.25 | 
50 
-10 | 
60 


Physical Training—Sports 


Baseball: How to Play It (Jessee) 
Basketball: How to Play It (Murphy) 
Boxing: Skills & Techniques (Haislet) 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) ee 
| Softball: How to Play It (Noren) 
Sports & Games (Keith) ... 
Sports as Taught & Played at West P 
(Col. Baumer) 
Touch Football (Grombach) .. 
| Wrestling: Skills & Techniques (Gallagher 
Volleyball: How to Play It (Laveaga) 


A Checklist .. 


Tillotson) 


Mc- 


Preventive Maintenance (Motor Vehicles) . 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) .......... 
S-2 in Action (Col. Thomas) 1 
Scouting & Patrolling , no 
State Defense Force Manual 1.00 | 
Tactics & Technique of Inf., Basic . .. 3.00 
Tactics & Technique of Inf., Advanced .. 5.00 


.00 
50 
50 


Headquarters and Administration 


Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
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25 | 


Manual of Martial Law (Col. Wiener) 
| (Military Control of Civilian Areas). 2 
| Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Col. 
Wiener) (Preparation for trial, trial, 
and records) ... 
The Soldier and the Law (Col. eee? 
& Major Edwards) 


Psychology & Leadership 


Generals & Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
German Psychological Warfare 


Reference Books 


| Identification (Insignia of All Armies) 
| Index to ARs .. 
| U. S. Govt. Manual (Summer 1943) 


Notebooks 
Army Officer's Notebook . 


| Platoon Record Book 


Squad Record Book 
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The War and the World 


‘ s Strategy in World Politics 

‘ ous Warfare (Lord Keyes) 

A ent to Nowhere: The Battle for 
isia (Bennett) 

4xis Grand Strategy 

tockground of Our War 

3 Victory: Attu (Handleman) 


ed Operations: The Commando 


t of North “Africa (Clifford) 
D Blame the Generals (Moorehead ) 
Dress Rehearsal: The Dieppe Raid 

rs in Battle (Thompson) 


nanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 


ics (Strausz-Hupe) 


"Honey of the War (War Dept.) 


. f the Germany Army (Fried) 
lere is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
lighway to Tokyo (Rosenfarb) 
fitler’s Second Army, cloth 


| Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) 


in Peace Japan Breeds War (Eckstein) 


Inv n in the Snow: The War in Finland 


Military Masters (Lory) 
edition 
felines of Victory (Harris) 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) 
ine World (Wendell Willkie) paper 
cloth 
of Conquest (Harsch) 
1 Army (Berchin & Ben-Horin) 
t with Stilwell (Belden) 


Southwest Passage: Battle of the Solomons 


(hey Were Expendable: The PT Boats 
Tunis Expedition (Col. Zanuck) 
) Months that Changed the World 

( Lesueur) 


nder Cover: (Quislings in the U. S.) 
War in the West: Battle of France 
With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 


Our Armed Forces 


s Navy in World War II esale 
lis Today (Banning) 
k of War Letters 


Annap 
A Boe 


Building an Army: How it is Mobilized . 


mand at Sea (Capt. Cope) 
Fleet Today (Banning) .. 
» OCS: Guide for Candidates 
{e's in the Paratroops Now (Rathbone) 
His story BagPrcks S. Army (Col. Ganoe) 
» Army Fights (Limpus) 
low ¢ > Rect an Army Officer 
(Vollmer) 
f War: History of our Mil 
a of the Services (Brown) 
Naval | Officer’ s Guide (Com. Ageton) 
Nurses in Action (Col. Flikke) 
Micer’s Guide (Army) 
ur Armed Forces: A Description 
dur S As liers Speak: 1775-1918 
Jueen of the Flat-Tops: The Lexington 
Report on the Army (Gen. Marshall ) 
th edition 
Sea Power im the Machine Age (Brodie) 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) ..... 
e U. S. Army (Col. Ewert) 
\rmy in War & Peace (Gen 
Spaulding) 


Policy 


The Waacs (Shea) 

West Point (Baumer) 

West Point Today (Banning) 

¥ — You Should Know About 


Air Forces (Col. Hartney) 
The Army (Capt. 


Ford) 


Army Ground Forces (Col. Greene) 


¢ Army Engineers (Col. Thompson) . 
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50 


75 


| The Army Life (WO Kahn) clots 


Civilian Defense (Binger & Railey) 
The Coast Guard (Powell) 

The Marines (Capt. Craige) 

Modern War (Pratt) 

The Navy (Baldwin) 

Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks) 
The Signal Corps (Davis & Fassett) 
Spies & Saboteurs (Irwin & Johnson) 
Submarine Warfare (Woodbury) 


Wartime Medicine (Darnall & Cooper) 


Aircraft 
The Air Future (Hersey) 
Air Navigation (Zim) 


Air Offensive against Germany (Michie) 


Air Power & Total War (Cy Caldwell) 
Aircraft Construction Handbook 
Aircraft Math (Walling & Hill) 
Aircraft Navigation 

America's Fighting Planes in Action 


The Army Flyer (Gens. Arnold & Eaker) 


Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 
Basic Math for Pilots & Flight Crews 
Basic Physics for Pilots & Flight Crews 
Bombs Away: The Army Air Forces 
Douhet & Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 
Field of Action of Aircraft 

Fighter Facts and Fatlacies 

Flying Fortress (Collison) 


Flying Guns: Naval Scouting Squadron 6 


Flying Health (Kafka) 


The Flying Tigers: Chennault’s Squadron 


From the Ground Up: Training Pilots 
God is My Co-Pilot (Col. Scott) 
Horizons Unlimited 
How Our Army Grew Wings (Gen 
Chandler and Gen. Lahm) 


Jordanoff’s Illustrated Aviation Dictionary 


Malta Spitfire (Beurling) .. 

The Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff ) 

Navigation for Mariners & Aviators 

The Navy Has Wings (Pratt) 

Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Hibbits) 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) 

The Use of Air Power (Blunt) 

War Eagles: The U 
RAF 

The War in the Air, 

Winged Mars: 

Winged Warfare (Gens 


1939-41 (Garnett) 


Biography & Experiences 


Allenby (Gen. Wavell) 

Berlin Diary (Shirer) 

Burma Surgeon (Col. Seagrave) 
c/o Postmaster (Cpl. St. George) 
GI Jungle (WO Kahn) 

Hong Kong Aftermath (Brown) 
Last Train from Berlin (Smith) 


| Men Behind the War (Steel) 
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Mission to Moscow (Davies) 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey ) 


A Roving Commission (Winston Churchill) 


See Here, Private Hargrove 

Signposts of Experience 1917-19 (Gen 
Snow ) 

They Call It Pacific (Lee) 

We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 


Military Studies 
American Campaigns 1690-1899, 2 
Armies on Wheels: Mechanized War 


Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR III) 
The Army of the Future (Gen. DeGaulle) 


Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 
Conflict: The Civil War, cloth 
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edition 





History of Aviation 


S. Squadron of the 


The Luftwaffe 1870-1914 
Arnold & Eaker) 


edit On 


volume 
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On War 


Decisive Battles: 331 BC-1938 
Decisive Battles of the World (Creasy) 
Defense (von Leeb) 

Fighting Tanks, 1916-1932 
The Framework of Battle (Col 
History of Automatic Arms 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 

Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 2 vols. eac/ 
MacArthur On War 

Machine Warfare (Gen. Fuller) clot/ 
Makers of Modern Strategy 

Maneuver in War. (Gen. Willoughby) 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Col 
(Clausewitz) 

The Nature of Modern Warfare 
Paratroops: Airborne Tactics 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) 

Sea Power in the Machine Age (Lt 


Burr) 


( Falls) 


The Tools of War (Newman) 
War on Wheels 
War 
Warfare (From Early 
World's Military History 


(to 1918) 


Personal Affairs 
Army Guide for Women (Dilts) 
The Army Wife (Shea) 
Army Woman's Handbook (Col! 
The Fourth Horseman: Legal ~ Wisions 
Military Personnel & Their Dependents 
(AGO) 


lims ) 


The Navy Wife (Pye & Shea) 

Languages 
Army Talk (Soldier Language) 
Blitz French (Nicot) 


Current Spanish (Martinez) 


Easy Malay Words & Phrases (Mendlesen) 


English for the Armed Forces 

How to Say it in Spanish 

Italian Dictionary For the Soldier 
Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 


Modern Military Dictionary (Garber & 
Bond ) 
Speech for the Military 
Sciences 


Cryptography: Science of Secret Writing 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Handbook of Elementary Physics 
Handbook for Nurses Aides (Orbison) 
Mathematics for the Million (Hogben) 
A Treasury of Science (Shapley) 
Navigation (Kingsland & Seager) 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Math 


What to do Aboard the Transport (cloth) 
Story of Codes & ¢ iphe rs 


Secret & Urgent 


Guide Book & Atlases 


How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 
Goode’'s School Atlas 

Global W 


urfare (Mowrer & Rajchman) 
History 
The English People: Their History 


The Making of Modern Britain (Brebner 


& Nevins) 
U. S. Foreign Policy 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 


(Milton) cloth edition 
Pocket History of the U. S 
Commager ) 


(Nevins & 


{ I uller ) 


Colby ) 


( Miksche) 


Brodie ) 
Story of Weapons & Tactics (Wintringham) 2.2 
Surprise in War (Erfurth) 

History of Mechanized 


Times to Frederick) 


(Walter Lippmann) 
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Anthologies 


As You Were: Woollcott’s Reader 
fo servicemen only 
Infantry Journal Reader 
Patriotic Anthology (of American 

Writings) 


Pocket Book of War | Humor ne 


The Stag’s Hornbook (poetry) 
Steinbeck Anthology, to servicemen onl) 


Music 


Doughboy War Song (Burt) (Band Arr.) 


The Infantry, Kings of the nee 
(March) Orchestration , 
Band arrangement a 

Sound Off (Soldier Songs with Music) 


That's the Infantry! (Godfrey & Harding) 





1.00 
3.00 


3.00 

25 
2.00 
1.00 


The Physiology of Sex aay 
Pygmalion (Shaw) 2 
| Russia (New Edition) (Pares) 


Mysteries and Adventure 


All Concerned Notified (Reilly) 

The Bell of Death (Gilbert) 

A Blunt Instrument (Heyer) 

The Case of the Late Pig (Allingham) 
The Catalyst Club (Dyer) 


Cause for Alarm (Ambler) 


35 | 


75 
75 
3.50 
35 


FIGHTING FORCES SERIES 


Titles marked ® for sale only to members of 


the Armed Services 


#Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 


(Milton) 

America in Arms (Gen. Palmer) '(His- 
tory of US Military Policy) 

*The Army Life (Kahn) ... 

*The Battle is the Pay-Off (Capt 
Ingersoll ) 

Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Col. 
ee eee 

*Conflict: The Civil War (Milton) 

*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark). 

*Gas Warfare (Waitt) . 

Great Soldiers of the First World War 

*The Gun (Forester) . 

Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 

The Jap Soldier b apis wekdete « 

*Japan's Military Masters (Lory). 


*The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Machine Warfare (Gen. Fuller) 
Patriot Battles (Col. Azoy) 
Report on the Army (Gen. erent 
*Rifleman Dodd (Forester) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
Studies on War .... 
Tank-Fighter Team (Gerard) 
*Thesaurus of Humor .... ;, 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven) 


What to do Aboard the Transport. ; 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PEN- 


GUIN BOOKS 


Americans vs. Germans, 1917-18 
Aircraft Recognition (British, Nazi, 
et ce Bs edly ae 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) ............. 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
How the Jap Army Fights 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
New Ways of War (Wintringham) . 
What's That Plane? (U. S. & Jap) 


PENGUIN BOOKS 


General 
Christianity and Social Order (Temple) 


Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) 


The Good Soldier Schweik (Hasek) 
How Russia Prepared (Edelman) 
Leaves of Grass (Walt Whitman) 
Philosopher's Holiday (Edman) 
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25 
25 
25 
25 | 
25 
25 





The Confidential Agent (Greene) 
Conquest Takes All (Gray) 

The Creaking Chair (Meynell) 
The Cup of Gold (Steinbeck) 
Dangerous Curves ............ . 
The Dark Invader (von Rintelen) 
Death at Dyke's Corner (Lorac) 
Death Before Honor (Hume) 
Death Leaves no Card (Burton) 
Death of a Ghost (Allingham) 
Death Takes a Flat ... 
Doorway to Danger (Mad lock) 
Everything is Thunder (Hardy) 
The Fighting Buckaroo (Curran) 
Five Aces (Hume) , 


The Flying Years (Niven) 


He Packed a Gun (Sanders) 

High Rising (Thirkell) ’ 

Ironsides of the Yard (Gunn) 

The Last Adam (Cozzens) on 

The Man From Peace River (Reid) ... 

The Middle Temple Murder (Fletcher) 

Mr. Mortimer gets the Jitters (Gray) . 

The Mother (Buck) waht 

Murder By An Aristocrat (Eberhart) 

Mystery of the Smiling Doll (Holt) . 

The Ox-Bow Incident (Clark) 

The Pastures of Heaven (Steinbeck) 

Pencil Points to Murder decaney & 
Schabelik) . ; 

Policeman's Holiday . hs 

The Rasp (MacDonald) . 

Sabotage (Adams) ...... 

The Saga of Billy the Kid (Burns) 

Six Feet of Dynamite ....... 

Stealthy Terror (Ferguson) 

The Stoat (Brock) 


(Bromfield) 
Tombstone (Burns) 
Treasure Island 


(Stevenson ) 


Trent's Own Case (Bentley & Allen) ye 


Two Survived (Jones) ... 
U-Boat in the Hebrides (Divine) 
Vultures Limited (Gray) 


| Wanted for Murder (Holt) 








Weeping is for Women (Chidsey) 


BINDERS 


Field Manual Binder ...... 
Technical Manual Binder 


10 or more, f.o.b. Washington) 


MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


other Stories (Car- 


Alice in Wonderland; 
roll) ; 

Ancient Man (van Loon) 

Anna Karenina (Tolstoy) 


Anthology of Light Verse . 
Arabian Nights (Burton) 
Arrowsmith (Sinclair Lewis) 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin... 


Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 





The Strange Case of Miss Annie Sprags 


Anthology of American Negro Literature. 


25 | 


.25 


25 


1.50 
1.50 
(10% discount on binders only, in lots of 


95 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


95 


Babbitt (Sinclair Lewis) ... 
Barchester Towers; The Warden (Tr 
Barren Ground (Glasgow) 

Best American Humorous Short Stories 


| Best Ghost Stories ... 


| Candide 


Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe . 
Best Russian Short Stories .... 
Brothers Karamazov (Dostoyevsky ) 
(Voltaire) oe tee 
Casuals of the Sea (McFee) 
The Cloister and the Hearth (Reade) 
Collected Short Stories of Ring Lardner 
Collected Stories of Dorothy Parker 
Complete Writings of Thucydides 


Complete Poetry & Selected Prose (Miltor 


Comprehensive Anthology of American 
Verse ry F 

Consolation of Phil osophy 

Cyrano — Bergerac (Rostand) 

Daring Young Man on the Flying Trap ¢ 
(Saroy an) 


| David Copperfield (Charles Dickens) 


Decameron (Boccaccio) ......... 
Don Quixote (Cervantes) 
Dracula (Stoker) eae 
Droll Stories (Balzac) 
The Education of Henry Adams (Adam 
Eminent Victorians (Strachey) 
Emperor Jones; Anna Christie; 
(O'Neill) bacetatadtedah dretanile Gs A 
Essays and Other Ww ritings sea Wa 
Emerson ) 
Faust (Goethe) 
Fathers and Sons (Turgenev) 
The Federalist (Alexander Hamilton) 
Fortitude (Hugh Walpole) 
Fourteen Great Detective Stories 
Gargantua & Pantagruel (Rabelais) 
The Good Earth (Pearl Buck) 


| Great Modern Short Stories 
| Green Mansions (Hudson) 
| Growth of the Soil (Hamsun) 


Gulliver's Travels; other Stories (Swift) 
Henry Esmond (Thackeray) 

Human Being (Christopher Morley) 
Humphrey Clinker (Smollett) 


| Hunchback of Notre Dame (Victor Hug 
| I, Claudius (Robert Graves) 


Joseph Andrews (Henry Fielding) 


| Late George Apley (Marquand) 


Life of Michelangelo (John Symonds) 
Madame Bovary (Flaubert) 
The Medici (Young) 


| Mile. de Maupin; One of Cleopatra s Ni 


95 | 


(Gautier) 
Moby Dick (Melville) . 
Moll Flanders (Defoe) .. 

My War with the U. S. (Bemelmans ) 
Napoleon (Emil Ludwig) 

Nana (Zola) . 
Of Human Bondage (Somerset Maughan 
Oracles of Nostradamus . . 

Outline of Psychoanalysis 
Penguin Island (Anatole France) 
Philosophy of William James ... 
Pickwick Papers (Charles Dickens) 


Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The Prince, and Discourses (Machiave! 
The Red and the Black (Stendhal ) 
The Red Badge of Courage (Crane) 
Return of the Native (Thomas Hardy) 
Rome Haul (Walter Edmonds) 
Samuel Pepeys’ Diary . 

Sappho (Alphonse Daudet) 

Scarlet Letter (Nathaniel Hawthorne) 
The Sea and the Jungle (Tomlinson) 
Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Shakespeare's Comedies 

Shakespeare's Histories & Poems 
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e Bible (Goodspeed & Smith) 95 | 5-226 Carpentry $5 21-15 Equipment, Clothing, Tent 
y Sister Carrie (Theodore Dreiser) 95; 5-240 Aerial Photo-Topography 15 Pitching is 
= S in Murder (Pearson) 95 | 5-245 Map Reproduction 25 21-20 Physical Training 30 
T the d’Urbervilles (Thomas Hardy) 95 5-268 Repair of Fishnets 10 21-25 Elementary Map & Aerial Photos .30 
: T ree Musketeers (Dumas) ; 95| 5-269 Camouflage Materials 10 21-26 Advanced Map & Aerial Photos .2( 
T nes (Henry Fielding) ........ .. §3|  332R Stream-Crossing Equipment 30 21-30 Military Signs, Symbols, Abbrs 2 
9s I Bungay (Wells) .... 95 5-271 Light Stream-Crossing Equipage 10 21-35 Sketching 2 
. T Flat (Steinbeck ) j ; 95 | 5-274 Portable Steel Highway Bridges 15 21-40 Defense Against Chemical Attack 45 
ve I Travels of Marco Polo 95} 5-275 Preumatic Ponton Bridge 15 21-45 Individual Protective Measures 25 
a Turn of the Screw (Henry James) 95| 5-310 Protective Construction Against 21-50 Military Courtesy & Discipline 
te (‘SA (Dos Passos) ... 95 | Air Attack 20 21-150 Unarmed Defense for the Soldier ] 
= V Fair (William Thackeray ) 95 | 5-325 Enemy Mines & Booby Traps 25 21-205 Special Service Officer 25 
“ Victor (Conrad) Tie 8-40 Field Sanitation .. 25 21-220 Sports & Games 25 
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Theory of Ballooning 
Hydrogen 

Airship Aerodynamics 

Theory of Flight 

Airplane Structures 

Aircraft Woodwork 

Airplane Inspection Guide 
Aircraft Hardware 

Parachutes, Fabrics, Clothing 
AAF Radiotelephone Procedure 
Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
AAF Publications & Forms . 
Physiological Aspects of Flying 
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Math for Air Crew Trainees 
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Drill 
Tactics 


Armored Force 
Armored Force 
Tank Gunnery 
Reconnaissance Battalion 

81mm. Mortar Squad & Platoon 
Tank Platoon .... 

Tank Company, Light & Medium 
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Mechanized Cavalry 
Employment of Cavalry 

Mecz. Reconnaissance Squadron 
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Smoke Generator M1 
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Engineer Troops & Operations 
Engineer Field Unit Operations. 
Communications & Construction 1 
Reference Data .... 
Topographic Drafting . ro 
Surveying 

Surveying Tables 

Aviation Engineer 

Steel Treadway Bridges 

25-ton Ponton Bridge 

Water Supply & Purification 
Military Railways & Waterways 
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Hospital Diets 
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MP Records & Forms 
Military Police .. 
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Ammunition Supply 
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QM Operations 
QM Service in T /O 
Commissary Operation 
Utilities 
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Salvage in Theater of Operations 
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Signal Corps 
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Training Standards for FA 
75mm. Gun Matériel M1897 
75mm. Gun & Carriage M1917 
155mm. Gun Matérie! M1 . 
75mm. Gun & Carriage M1897 
155mm. Gun & Carriage M1 & 
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Plotting Boards for FA 
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Mobile Units .. 

Medical Service of Field Units. 
Transport. of Sick and Wounded 
Medical Records .... ; 
Medical Reference Data 

Guides to Therapy 

Medical Soldier's Han Ibook 
Dental Technicians 


Reel Unit RL 31 

Earth-Borer Equipment 

Cable Assemblies CC-345, 
CC-355A 

Training Film & Strip Projection 
Photographic Darkroom Equip 
ment . 

Projector Equipment PH-398 

Storage Batteries ... 


-1869 Spotting Set PH-32-B 
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SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK———— COMPANY 
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This contains the official handbook This is a checklist of those varied 
issued to every soldier plus 75 pages greine sg ns A rn 
of valuable additional information. | . OES SS Ml OS BARES OF CVE) 


company officer and noncom. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 










—__—_— ——ARMY OFFICER’S NOTEBOOK 









By LIEUTENANT COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information for the Army officer. This compact little 
reference and notebook will fit the average shirt or blouse pocket. Now available for 
immediate shipment. 


$1.00 
















ARMY CLERK 


IDENTIFICATION 





This book is the latest and best hand- The most comprehensive of all military 
book for the clerk in the unit per- identification books. The uniforms and 


aM . insignia of all armies are described and 
sonnel section of regimental head- a see : 
pictured. In addition there is a special sec- 


quarters. tion of color plates which shows all Amer- 
: ican Army insignia and the aircraft mark- 
1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each ings and flags of all nations. 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each $2.00 








COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL RECORDS 













By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Every company commander, first sergeant and clerk of any experience knows Company 
Administration and Personnel Records as the “headquarters bible.” New soldiers need 
it even more. Now in a new, up-to-date edition. 


Cloth Cover $2.00 Paper Cover $1.50 





OFFICER’S GUIDE ARMY FOOD AND MESSING 





(New Edition) 
lew experienced officers care to be with- , os 
aan gee fo this new edition has been extensively re- 
out a late copy of The Officer's Guide. The , 
newer officer; the officer who cannot keep vised. Material has been added on the 
up with regulations and new features of 
our rapidly expanding army; and the en- 


Formerly Manual of Mess Management, 


new methods of meat cutting, informa- 







listed man who hopes to become an officer tion on kitchen trucks and gasoline field 
can’t do without The Officer's Guide. ranges. 
552 Pages; Index. 


$2.50 $2.50 
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In the INFANTRY JOURNAL READER you will find open 
discussion and reflection on ways of war, including some 
heartfelt Army gripes and many a touch of humor. You 
will find articles on a hundred different sides of Army 
thought and life. You will, moreover, find evidence in 
this INFANTRY JOURNAL READER that many leaders high 
in command in our Second-World-War Army have been 
alert military thinkers throughout their careers. 

The writers not only include a number of our top war 
commanders; they also include thinking privates, non- 
coms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has 
not been a bar to the expression of ideas on war, There 
are also articles by civilian writers whose contribution to 
thought on warfare has been welcomed by Army men. 
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